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World Trade: for the Benefit of All—Luther H. Hodges 


Teaching Machines for Your Schools? —Jay W. Stein 


Control of Nar 
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ENTER TO WIN 


Rotary International will award $2,300 in prizes to 
49 contest winners: 


Grand Prize ... 
4 First Prizes, each 
12 Second Prizes, each 


32 Third Prizes, each. ..... - 


ning entry ie his fellow 
of Yoor City, Fa, US.A. In 
e entries from 4 countries. 


ENTER TO SERVE 


Purposes of the contest are: 


—to spur Club activity in all avenues of Rotary 
service. 

—to obtain an accurate report on the activities of 
Rotarians and Rotary Clubs around the world. 

—to provide illustrations for Rotary publications 
and audiovisual programs. 


1961-62 
ROTARY WORLD 
PHOTO CONTEST 


READ THE RULES CAREFULLY 


CONTEST RULES 


Who May Enter: All Rotarians, their wives, sons, and 
daughters (except persons employed by Rotary Inter- 
national and their families) and all present and past 
Rotary Foundation Fellows. 


What to Enter: Black-and-white photographs and color 
transparencies you have taken, either single pictures 
or in series of two to five. Class A, “This Is Rotary,” 
is for photographs that tell a story of any Rotary 
activity. Class B, “People, Places, and Things,” is for 
general-interest photographs. Color entries must be 
transparencies; black-and-white entries are limited in 
size to maximum dimensions of 11 inches by 14 inches. 


When to Enter: To be eligible, entries must be received 
by the Photo Contest Editor on or before March 31, 1962. 


How to Enter: Each entry, whether a single photo or 
a series, must be accompanied by an entry blank. There 
is no limit to the number of entries you may submit. 
However, prize-winning and honorable-mention entries 
in previous photo contests sponsored by Rotary Inter- 
national or The Rotarian Magazine will not be eligible 
for prizes. Address all entries to Photo Contest Editor, 
Rotary International, 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, 
IHinois, U.S.A. All entries will be retained by Rotary 
International for use in serving the program of Rotary. 
Color transparencies only will be returned on request. 


SEE ENTRY BLANK ON PAGE 62 


Order a Supply for Your Club from: 
Photo Contest Editor 


1600 Ridge Avenue 
Evanston, Ill., U.S.A. 








MAKE US PROVE IT! 


THE 
‘“THERMO-FAX” 


COPYING 

MACHINE 
DOES ALL 
THESE JOBS 
AND MORE! 






BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 
o Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in United States 


MINNESOTA MINING AND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DEPT. DDZ-91 


ST. PAUL 6, MINNESOTA 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Postage will be paid by: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


At no obligation, |’m interested in information about 
the ways “Thermo-Fax”’ Brand Copying Machines can 
speed, simplify, and cut costs on the jobs I’ve checked. 


| General Copying Statements Projection Transparencies 
Addressing Labels Paper Printing Plates Systems Copies 
} Laminating [-] Checkif you nowusea “Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine. 


Name 

Title_ 

Firm_ 

Address 

City__ alicia Zone State 


|. MAIL THIS CARD 
4« TODAY FOR MORE 
INFORMATION 


See for yourself why 
the “Thermo-Fax” Brand 
Copying Machine is 

the most versatile 
business machine in 

the business world 





systems 
copies 


for as little as 2¢ 


laminating 


projection 
transparencies 


general 
copying 


addressing 


- Jobs than any other 


... and at amazing savings! 
No other one business machine in the world 
does more jobs than the ‘‘Thermo-Fax”’ Brand 
Copying Machine ... plus giving you WHITE 
copies, hoth standard and bond-weight. And so 
economical on every job, too! For example: 


Black on white, bond-weight System copies 
for as little as 2¢ a copy... Finished Paper 
Printing Plates in 30 seconds for as little as 


10-FaYX [\Thermofai 


¢) COPYING PRODUCTS 


BRAND 


COPYING MACHINES 


12¢,..Ready-to-project Transparencies for as 
little as 13¢... Many more money-saving jobs! 


Get the facts on the versatile ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ 
Copying Machine—how it does more paper- 
work jobs...does them faster... for less cost 
than ever before! MAKE US PROVE IT... mail 
the postage-paid card today. See for yourself 
why the ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine is the 
most versatile business machine! 


TUiinnesora Jininc anno 


TUANvFActuRING COMPANY 
.« »- WHERE RESEARCH 15 THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


THE TERM “THERMO-FAK’ IS A 








THE SMART WAY 
TO EUROPE 


You sail with a 
gay Who’s Who on the 


s.s. United States 


The s.s. Untrep States—world’s 
fastest ship—reaches Europe in 
less than 5 days. That gives you 
just time for the time of your life. 

You'll enjoy acres of play space, 
a choice of foods from five conti- 
nents, the wonderful dance music 
of Meyer Davis orchestras. And 
you'll meet a gay Who’s Who of 
important, interesting people. The 
entire ship is air-conditioned, and 
your stateroom is apartment-size. 


For extra hours of luxury at sea, 
choose the popular s.s. AMERICA 
—long famous for her gracious 
hospitality. 


Consult your authorized travel agent or 


UNITED STATES LINES 


One Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. Digby 4-5800 
4 


Your 


Letters 


He’s Not Alone! 


I have just finished reading the article 
She Wore a Punk Dress. by Robert T. 

ght [THE RoTARIAN for August], and 
myself silly 
the 


have about laughed , cause 


I know very we what author is 
talking about 

I am the publisher of a weekly paper 
in Stratton, and I, 


operator 


Colorado, con- 
of The 
that a 
press without a “boo- 


Wright 


too, 
sider myself a 
Thing 
papel 
I 


good 


But ‘tis seldom, indeed, 


gets off my 


00” such as Rotarian 


speaks 


NiOV 


THE ROTARIAN immensely, and 


lis (probablh 


iuse I’m in the same 


otession ) ) it the 


best stories I 


Wright, 


use you are fal 


don’t drive 
from 
TI weekly, 


or daily, 


ike mistakes is a 


Rotarian 


per Publisher 


HAN, 


on, Colorado 


4dd: Gestures of F riendship 


‘YT | wren ‘pot 
lo Lawrence 


Friend- 
August], in 


ire of 


ese airman’s 
rned to one ot his 
il War II, 


ecent 


rather 
experience of 


tary’s Convention 


lerican friend 
nen, found a 

a dead Jap- 
heid OF Salpan 
oldier’s name 
as his home 
9 neighbors, 
ith the words 
Pray for your 
en Bill Hokkanen 
go to the Conven- 
iggested that I try 


member of the 


as invited to 
of other 
chairman 
issioner of the 


ring the 


party 
Ww told that 

ougnt to a 
} 


would be big 


n unusual 


nent Ro- 


of one 


of the 
many 


large schools in Tokyo, put in 
hours of his time trving to locate 
the 


latives of 
that 
one of 


re soldier, and finally 
two of his 
them, Mrs 


aki, near Tokyo. 


learned sisters were 


living, Suzuko Ishy- 
On June 15, at a meeting of the Rotary 
Ro- 
whole family 


Club of Tokyo, before about 350 
tarians and Scouters, the 
of Tatsuo Ishyaki and I were escorted to 
the head table amid a barrage of news- 
papermen, many cameras, 
of TV cameras. I 


Mrs. Ishyaki, and she, in turn, presented 


and the lights 
presented the flag to 


me with a lovely album containing a 
group picture of her entire family anda 
picture of her brother, Shinya Iwata, 
with footnote that he was killed fighting 
for his country July 17, 1944, at Saipan. 
It was hard work for this 
to find 


they 


ovely family 


words to express the message 


Mr. 
more grateful people 


wanted me to carry back to 
HokkKanen, but a 
I have seen 
When I left the 
home, M1 


two 


never 
Tokyo Airport for 
Mrs Ishyaki 


hand to 


and and their 


daughters were on say 
Sayonara 

Rotarian 
ippraiser 


sachusetts 


Tops on Twain 
In Speaking of Books 


for Ju 


in THE ROTARIAN 


made some 
interesting comments al! 
Anvone 
the recordings made by Ha 
Mark Twain 


Holbrool nas 


it Mark Twain. 
hear 
Holbrook, 

opinion, 


who enjoys Twain should 


Tonight In my 


daone more than anyone 


else to popularize Twain. His stage im- 


personations are unbelievably realistic 


and accurate 
FRED G Rotarian 


WPDM 
Vew York 


HARTMAN, JI 
Pre dent, Radio Station 


Potsdam. 


‘The Best Yet 
From the covet Rotary’s 

Abey, to 

RoTARIAN for July 


painting of 
President for 1961-62 Joseph \ 
Stripped Gears, Tut 


is the best vet For those of us who 





THE RovrarRian is published monthly by 
Rotary International, 1600 Ridge Ave- 
nue, Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. This is 
the September 1961 ssue Volume 
XCIX, Number 3. Second-class postage 
paid at Evanston, Illinois, and at addi 
tional mailing offic Subscription rates 
are $2 the year in U.S.A., Canada, and 
other countries to h the minimum 
postal rate applies 0 elsewhere 
single 


copies, Aa r 
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Hardly any group is too smal] to get in- 
surance under the Travelers umbrella. If four or 
more people are employed in your business—the 
minimum number varies from state to state—your 
Travelers Agent or broker has a new package of 
benefits for you and your employees. Life Insurance, 


—e~ 


Accidental Death, Weekly Disability Income, Hos- 
pital, Medical, Surgical and Major Medical benefits 
are available. Amounts of insurance are liberal. Ad- 
ministrative features are simple and streamlined. 
The cost is low. Ask your Travelers man today 
about the employee plan for “Four or More.” 


HARTFORD 16, 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies connecncut 
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: 
Ladies’ 
Night 


OR EVERY DAY 


.. . favor your Rotary Ann 
with a selection of 
a beautiful costume jewelry. 

She’ ll want them for 
Ladies’ Nights as well as 
every day use. 


CHARM BRACELET 


Popular link bracelet with a single charm 


especially designed for Rotary Anns. Gleam- 
ing rhodium or rich gold plated finish. $2.25* 


BOWKNOT PIN 
Distinctively designed 
bowknot, set with lux- 
uriously sparkling 
rhinestones in brilliant goldtone or rhodium. 
Enameled Rotary emblem pendant. Safety 
catch pin fastener. $1.35* ea. 


LADIES’ NIGHT PARTY 
FAVORS AND DECORATIONS 
Quality costume jewelry, French purses, 
manicure sets, compacts, bon bon dishes, 
and many other favors to make your Ladies’ 
Night a complete success . . . and you'll 
want decorations, emblem napkins, doilies, 

place mats and cards. 
For Complete Selection Write for Catalog R-22 
Pins 10% ¥. B.T Prices F.O.B. Chicago 
Quantity Prices Furnished on Request 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


303 W. Monroe St! 


Chicago 6 








FOLDING 
PEDESTAL 


BANQUET 
TABLES 


Churches, Schools, Clubs, 
and all organization 
SAVE NOW on famous 
MONROE FOLDING 
TABLES at our direct from 
factory, LOW PRICES. The 
leader for 54 years—still 
unmatched for quality, 
durability, convenience. 
Automatic locking legs. 68 
models and sizes. 


FREE CATALOG 


Big, new 1962 catalog. Beau- 
tifully iMustrated in full color. 
Shows full line of MONROE 
folding tables, chairs, plat- 
form-risers, table and chair 
trucks, portable partitions. 
Lists prices, discounts, terms. 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
17 Church St. « Colfax, lowa 


were not so fortunate as to go to Tokyo, 
the July issue was a lot of satisfaction. 
The record-breaking Convention in Ja- 
pan should be an immense stimulus to 
Rotary in that part of this old world 
needed—as if there 
is any part of it where it is not needed 


where it is so badly 


badly 
—REeEEpD SHAFER, Rotarian 
Owner, Dairy-Products Company 


Greenville, Ohio 


Vurray Memories 


As a 1960-61 Rotary Foundation Fel- 
low who has reached the end of his year 
of study in another land, I once again 
look the list in THe RorTarian for 
July of Rotary included in the 
Rotary Builders 
page and feel the need to express 
my thanks to the organization which 
made this year of study possible. The 
efforts and 
thousands of men have combined to help 
me. I will never forget what they have 


over 
‘lubs 


monthly Foundation 


interest and resources of 


done. 

Nor I forget tne University of 
Chicago and the International House on 
its campus. I fortunate in 
International 
House, one of four established on Ameri- 

the late 

living to- 
from 70 

adviser 
who 
were looking for a “home away from 


will 
was indeed 
being able to stay at 
university 
Rockefeller. 
500 


can 
John D. 
gether, 
countries. A _ foreign-student 
smoothed the path for all of us 


campuses by 
Here, 


were students 


home,” where we could meet not only 
students land the 
United States—half the 500 were Ameri- 


cans—but also those who had come from 


whose native was 


across the seas. 

The Rotary Fellow who finds himself 
in this situation is doubly fortunate. He 
is enabled to carry out his heavy com- 
mitments far more easily and efficiently 
of this 
heavy, 


as a result of having a “base” 
kind. And 


rightly so 


his commitments are 
and The experiences I have 
had as a result of giving 50 talks to Ro- 
tary C groups in 
months, as well as completing work for 


ubs and othe seven 


a master’s degree in three quarters, 
leaves me gasping for breath 

It was my good fortune during my 
stay at the University of Chicago to meet 
the 
Justice 
Interna- 
nost important of all, 


with students of 


Swedish 
the Chief 
visited 


the charming princesses, 


editor of Pravda, and 
of Britain, all of whom 
House. But 


contact 


tiona 
to me, was my 
countries. My 


other 


Rotary 


hope is that some 
Foundation Fellow of the future 

rsuaded to live at an Interna- 
near the university of his 


she) will, I am sure, 
it 

should like to mention a 
h did so much to ensure the 
The 


appointed one 


sit to 
of Ch 


the U. §S 


icago 


A good friendship—made in America. 


of its members, Vernon Dawe, to act as 
a liaison between the Rotary Clubs of 
the area and This facilitated 
contacts and speaking engagements, and 
incidentally promoted yet another real 
friendship for me with a Rotarian and 
his family. (The accompanying photo 
taken Rotarian and Mrs. 
Dawe visited me at _ International 
House.) And these friendships will be 
the most pleasant memories I take back 
with me to South Africa. 

Thank you all. Baie dankie, Rotary. 

—CHRISTOPHER MURRAY 

Port Elizabeth 

Republic of South Africa 


myself. 


was when 


‘Distinct Service’ 
I have 
and the 


with interest the article 
Canada U.S.A. [THE ROTARIAN 
for May], regarding Canadian-U.S.A. re- 
lations. I think THE ROTARIAN 
ing a distinct service by bringing this 
issue to the fore and affording oppor- 
tunities to representatives with differ- 
ent views to point out their apprehen- 
sions and suggestions. When the trouble 
not far to 


read 


is render- 


is diagnosed, the remedy is 
seek. 

I would also suggest Canadian-U.S.A. 
intercity 
lems can be 
friendly, 


tary. 


meetings wherein these prob- 
talked over in the usual 
congenial atmosphere of Ro- 


—K. J. Kuosia, Rotarian 
Auditor 


Patiala, India 


Re: Frenchmen and Americans 

I am on the Liberté sailing 
France to the United States, and I hap- 
pened to find THe Rotarian for April in 


from 


I was very interested 
What 
As I consider my 
the 


the lecture room. 
in the Frenchmen 
Think of 


right in 


symposium 
{mericans 
the 
married to an 


self heart of matter— 


a Frenchman American 
girl—I write to give you a Frenchman’s 
point of view not quite in agreement 
with André Ruegger’s. 

It is that 


"30s, 


left 
with 


felt 
Sagree 


Frenchmen 


but I a 


true 
the 
Mr. Ruegge 


alone in 
when he implies that this 


feeling was the cause of the French 


THE ROTARIAN 





1940. The 
French 


downfall in origins of the de- 
cline of the 
itself, and I must 


Ruegger’s generation. As a fighter pilot, 


prestige lie in 
France say in Mr. 
respect and admiration 
for what must have done in World 
War I, but, after this 
Frenchmen undoubtedly were not up to 
expected of them, and his- 
this mistake. So I 
while American policy was 


I have a great 
h 


winning war, 
what 
tory neve! 
think that 
unrealistic, Americans 


was 


forgives 


have nothing to 


do with France’s failure to meet her 
destiny. ... 
have a tourist industry. 


their 


In France we 
We want 
mainly; this 
easy. We create 
where to take care of re 


foreigners for money 


can’t make our relations 


special offices every- 
ations with out- 
ations become more 


Americans 


siders and these re 
and who 
come to France ask American Express 
and 
expert in 


more impersonal 


to have their tour planned taken 


care of by an American 
France. What do they expect? In our ter- 
for one per- 


rible days it is impossible 


son to like a crowd of people whom he 
knows only by radio, newspapers, and 
movies. 

The solution is living with the people, 
and one has to go halfway to meet 
other people on language and cultural 
grounds. 

—Lovis GELAS 


Betty Won Three Gold Medals Too 

I read with great interest the article 
by Alex Haley in THE RorTarRiAn for May 
[The Queen Who Earned Her Crown]. 
This story is a wonderful inspiration 
from the point of view of triumph over 
great handicaps. 

However, there is a serious inaccuracy 
on page 61 of the article, as at the 1956 
Olympic Games in Betty 
Cuthbert, of Australia, won three Gold 
Medals for exactly the same events as 
Wilma Rudolph, who was thus the sec- 
ond woman to achieve this great per- 
formance, and not the first. 

—H. W. MArRyYATT 
East Brighton, Australia 


Melbourne 


Hotary Foundation Builders 


S ince the report in the last issue of 
Rotary C that have contributed to 
The Rotary Foundation on the basis of 
$10 or more nber, 79 Clubs have 
become 100 enters for the first time 
since July 1, 1960. As of June 30, 1961, 
$776,967 has been received since July 1, 
1960. The ates first-time 100 


ubs 


per me 


percent 
contributo1 ib membership in 
parenthese 
AUSTRALIA 
Pennant ills (20): Wellington (42); 
Wee Waa (19); Pittwater 
nbimby (31); Manilla (31); 


Lismore ( 
(23); Mu 
Proserpine (25) 
AUSTRIA 
bei Wien (40); 
3RAZII 
Amparo (16); Casa Branca (16); Cam- 
Lavra 


Baden Wien-West (38). 


bara (15); (23). 
CANADA 
West London, Ont 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Macoris (27). 
ENGLAND 
Bedford (63); Knuts- 
Elstree & 


(26). 


San Pedro de 


Amersham (30) 
ford (26); Tvyldesle 
Boreham Wood (31) 

FINLANI 


a-Kanga 


(33); 


Kouvo 
(21). 


Pudasjarvi 


FRANCE 


solbec-Lillebonne (25); Toul (26). 
GERMANY 
Holstein (34); 


Giessen (24); It or 


Velbert 


Sang 34 Saharanpur (26); Mu 

7 (46); Gorakhput 
Gandhidham 
Cochin (43); 


soortle i 
(49) iziabad x0): 
(24); } al OS): 
Ambarnath 
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ISRAEL 
Ness Ziona (28). 
JAPAN 
Yao (20); Yamatotakada (24); Utsu- 
nomiya East (21); Uji (25); Shirahama 
(29); Sakai South (26); Osaka-Sumiyo- 
shi (24); Nagato (22); Moriguchi (21); 
Kawachinagano (26); Izumisano (29); 
Itoigawa (23); Fukui North (26); Ama- 
gi (22). 
THE NETHERLANDS 
Rijssen (26). 
NEW ZEALAND 
(33); Carterton (28). 
NORWAY 


Panmure 
Rena (26). 
SWEDEN 

(36). 

UNITED STATES 

East Rochester, N. Y. (61); Harrison, 
N. J. (24); Batesburg-Leesville, S. C. 
(18); St. Albans, W. Va. (47); Southeast 
Portland, Oreg. (25); Dunmore, Pa. 
(20); Worcester, N. Y. (26); Eastland, 
Tex. (37); Arapahoe, Nebr. (15); Leb- 
anon, Ill. (24); Sierra Vista, Ariz. (17); 
Northeast Houston, Tex. (30); Lock- 
wood-Clinton (Houston), Tex. (27); 
Burgaw, N. C. (30); River Oaks (Hous- 
ton), Tex. (72); Newark, Calif. (23); 
East Wenatchee, Wash. (24); New 
Haven, Ind. (25); Maitland, Fla. (22); 
Elba, Ala. (25); Monmouth-Indepen- 
dence, Oreg. (26). 

+ * * 


Ljungby 


Clubs which have attained more than 
100 percent status in contributions since 
July 1, 1960: 


200 Percenters 
Brighton, Mich. (40); Welch, W. Va. 
(36); Watford, England (74); 








Cedar 


Cruises 
to the 


CAK 
St 


Three luxurious new ships 
Bernina « Stelvio * Brennero 


Heading for Egypt, Lebanon, 
Cyprus, Syria, Rhodes, Turkey, 
Greece — and back? Sail ele- 
gantly on modern, luxurious 
Adriatica Line ships. From Italian 
ports: cruise or interport travel. 
Frequent, convenient connec- 
tions with regular transatlantic 
arrivals of Italian Line ships. 








WINTER CRUISES TO EGYPT 
T/S Ausonia + M/S Esperia 
Also, grand tours of Egypt, Greece, 
Turkey, Israel, Cyprus, Yugoslavia 
on 9 modern vessels 











ADRIATICA. LINE 
See your TRAVEL AGENT or write to Mfalian Line 


| Battery Park Bidg., 24 State St., New York 4 + Digby 4-0800 





KEEP YOUR 
CONFIDENTIAL DESIGNS 


CONFIDENTIAL! 


Make white prints in your own workshop, 
your own department with Rotolite. Prints 
in seconds—when you want them. Least 
expensive whiteprinter on market. 


I : Ea. { f 
ROTOLITE FOR INDIVIDUAL OFFICE USE 

Simple to operate. Trouble free. No messy 
chemicals to mix. 
Prices start at $129.50. If you want to 
make your own prints, let us rush you a 
free brochure. 

Use This Coupon 


| Rotolite Sales Corporation, Stirling, N. }. 
Telephone: MILLINGTON 7-1040 
Please send folder on Rotolite Expeediter 


ddress State 
-9 al | 


ROTOLITE DISTRIBUTORSHIPS 


are available in some areas 
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Cooper & Clark, Palo Alto, Calif., is a widely known firm of 
consulting engineers whose specialized field includes earthworks, 
foundations, and the earth sciences. This firm has specialized 
protection covering its partners, and its employees and their de- 
pendents, through a New York Life Employee Protection Plan. 





“Our agent has handled all claims 


promptly and courteously” 


SAYS ROBERT S. COOPER, Partner 
of Cooper & Clark, Consulting Engi- 
neers, about his firm’s New York Life 
Employee Protection Plan. ‘Several of 
our employees have received the bene- 
fits our plan provides, and now realize 
‘The New York Life Agent in Our 
Community is a Good Man to Know.”” 


Progressive companies like Cooper & 
Clark with four* or more employees 
are finding New York Life’s Employee 
Protection Plans an excellent way to 
help build morale, attract and keep 
high-grade people. These Plans offer 
a wide choice of valuable coverages 
including: life insurance, weekly in- 
demnity,* medical care benefits, and 
major medical* coverage. 


IMPORTANT EXTRA SERVICE! To 
help employees better understand your 
company benefits New York Life of- 
fers Nyl-A-Plan, an insurance salary 
savings plan and consultation service. 
What's more, through Nyl-A-Plan, in- 
dividual insurance for personal or busi- 
ness purposes may be obtained at 
lower-than-regular monthly rates. 


Talk to your New York Life Agent 
now. Or write: New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York 10, N. Y. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Individual policies or group contract issued, depending upon number of employees and applicable state law. 
“Available in most states 
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Grove, N. J. (39); Victoria Park, Aus- 
tralia (60); Rockland, Me. (72); Silver- 
ton, Oreg. (48); Byron, Ill. (26); Colum- 
bia, Pa. (46); Williamstown, Pa. (15); 
Hummelstown, Pa. (34); Perkasie, Pa. 
(67); Lake Charles, La. (123); Netcong- 
Stanhope, N. J. (35); South Euclid- 
Lyndhurst, Ohio (29); Bainbridge-May- 
town, Pa. (25); Burlington, Colo. (51); 
Florence, S. C. (91); Leominster, Mass. 
(72); Pleasantburg, S. C. (22); Oneida, 
N. Y. (87); Shelbyville, Ind. (69); Tu- 
pelo, Miss. (85); Waterville, Ohio (39); 
Woy Woy, Australia (33); Atherton, 
Australia (33); Adelaide, Australia 
(155); Pompano Beach, Fla. (68); 
Spencer, W. Va., (27); Pickens, S. C. 
(28); Binghamton, N. Y. (161); Coro- 
ne Suarez, Argentina (21); St. 
Mary’s, Australia (35); San Francisco 
de Macoris, Dominican Republic (15); 
Salisbury, Md. (132); College Park, Md. 
(123); Weston, Mass. (43); Emmaus, 
Pa. (72); Elizabethtown, Pa. (98); New- 
port, R. I. (88); Lindenhurst, N. Y. 
(22); Riccarton, New Zealand (61); 
Guerneville, Calif. (44); Ketchikan, 
Alaska (60); Wilmington, N. C. (104); 
Buffalo, Mo. (24); Lincoln Park, Mich. 
(32); Billings, Mont. (172); San José, 
Costa Rica (37); Orbost, Australia (29); 
Nabha, India (13); Aligarh, India (32); 
Newport News, Va. (84); McKeesport, 
Pa. (120); Bangkok, Thailand (140); 
Varberg, Sweden (39); Waterville, Me. 
(105); Sante Fe Springs, Calif. (25); 
Redwood City, Calif. (66); Randwick, 
Australia (43); Hokitika, New Zealand 
(29); Utica, N. Y. (253); Festus-Crystal 
City, Mo. (33); Wooster, Ohio (155) 


300 Percenters 

Cooperstown, N. Y. (63); Union, N. J. 
(66); Fort Bragg, Calif. (41); Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. (92); Leeton, Australia 
(51); Bluffton, Ind (45); Parker 
(Greenville), S. C. (27); Davis, Calif. 
(85); Sunnyside, Wash. (67); Castlegar, 
B. C., Canada (13); Princeton, W. Va. 
(68); Western Springs, Ill. (32); Riviera 
Beach, Fla. (31); South Houston, Tex 
(34); Pasadena, Tex. (169); Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. (140); Beverly Hills, Calif. 
(109); Nachikatsuura, Japan (26); Stur- 
gis, Mich. (76); Lykens, Pa. (17); Gov- 
ernador Valadares, Brazil (43). 


100 Percenters 
South San Francisco, Calif. (57); Oak- 
ville, Ont., Canada (90); Westfield, N. J. 
(94); Waikiki, Hawaii (118); Deposit, 
N. J. (40); Narrandera, Australia (40); 
Hallandale, Fla. (16). 
500 Percenters 
Moorestown, N. J. (56); North Green- 
ville, S. C. (40). 


600 Percenters 
Lansing, Mich. (197); Graham, Tex. 
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Viewpoints 
When we're invited out, my sweet 
ind I are quite a pat 
I always wonder what I'll eat; 
She wonders what she'll wear 


LEONARD K. SCHIF! 
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The 
Object 


of 


Rotary 


is to encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise 
ond, in particular, to encourage and 


foster: 


First. The development of acquaint- 


ance as an opportunity for service; 


Second. High ethical standards in 
business and professions, the recogni- 
tion of the worthiness of all useful oc- 
cupations, and the dignifying by each 
Rotarian of his occupation as an op- 


portunity to serve society; 


Third. The application of the ideal 
of service by every Rotarian to his per- 


sonal, business, and community life; 


Fourth. The advancement of inter- 
national understanding, goodwill, and 
peace through a world fellowship of 
business and professional men united in 
the ideal of service. 
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This Rotary Month 


NEWS FROM 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


PRESIDENT. As he enters his third month as President of 
Rotary International, Joseph A. Abey has behind him a 
session with his Board (see page 54) and the appointment 
of members to international Committees (see page 54). 

On September 1 he was scheduled to be in Pakistan, after 
nearly two months of Club visits in Pacific and Asian 
lands. He returns to the Central Office in Evanston, 
Ill., in mid-September, stopping in Iran, Lebanon, and 
West Germany en route. In late September, having attended 
to many matters awaiting his decision in Evanston, he de- 
parts for a round of Club visits in Europe and the 

ENAEMAC meeting in Zurich, Switzerland, October 2-4. With 
him is his wife, Eula. 


MEETINGS. In Evanston, Ill.: September 7-8, Rotary 
Foundation Development Committee; September 11-12, Maga— 
zine Committee; September 17-26, Rotary International 
Organization and Procedures Committee. 


FIRMER FOUNDATION. More Rotarians and Rotary Clubs gave 
more money to The Rotary Foundation in 1960-61 than in any 
previous year. Although some 1960-61 contributions are 
not yet recorded, near-—final figures (as of July 21, '61) 
show a total of $789,925, as compared with $695,749 for 
the entire 1959-60 year. The number of contributions 
(mostly from Clubs) at last count was 9,171 in 1960-61; 
8,255 in 1959-60. 


DISTRICT CONFERENCES. Planning is under way in Rotary's 
269 Districts for annual Conferences to be held during 
coming months. Through fellowship, inspirational addres-— 
ses, and informal discussion, the meetings will further 
Rotary's program locally and world-wide. 


NEW DISTRICT GOVERNORS. To fill vacancies, the Board of 
Directors of Rotary International elected Tristano 
Bolelli, of Pisa, Italy, as 1961-62 Governor of District 
188, and Manuel de J. Angulo Monteagudo, of Santa Clara, 
Cuba, as Governor of District 400. 


"PROCEEDINGS" BOOK. The first copies of the "Proceedings" 
book for the Tokyo Convention are now being mailed. The 
book's 300-plus pages contain complete plenary-session 
reports, speeches, photographs, and descriptions of enter-— 
tainment and hospitality events. Each Club receives a 
gratis copy; additional copies may be obtained for $2 
each. 


NEW "TARGETS." Fresh off the press is the 1961-62 edition 
of "Targets for Today" (Pamphlet 706), which contains in- 
vitations from nearly 2,000 Rotary Clubs in 65 countries 
for specific forms of international co-operation. Inter- 
ests include exchange of correspondence (linguistic abili- 
ties indicated), programs, publications, and persons. 

Each Club listed has agreed to reply to all communications 
received as a result of the listing. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On July 26 there were 11,016 Rotary Clubs 
and an estimated 511,500 Rotarians in 123 countries and 
geographical regions. The 1960-61 Rotary year saw the 
admission of 354 new Clubs—almost one a day. 
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SUNSET at Guaymas, Mexico, portrayed on our cover, 
brings a magic—when the curving peaks around the bay 
are silhouetted against the evening sky. Guaymas, on the 
Gulf of California, is famed as a paradise for fishers and 
skindivers, and for the fact that it was the scene of a fierce 
battle in 1854 when the French adventurer Rascourt de 
Bourbon, at the head of 400 French and North American 
pirates, attempted to conquer the town. Josef Muench, who 
snapped the photo and supplied it to us through Publix Pic- 
torial Service, Inc., is a German-born free-lance photogra- 
pher who has been travelling and taking pictures all over 
North America for 25 years. 


IT’S IMPOSSIBLE to calculate the audience of your Maga- 
zine, in case you've ever wondered. We do know that there 
are nearly 400,000 subscribers to THE RoTARIAN and over 
45,000 to the Spanish-language edition, Revista Roraria. 
That’s easy. But surveys reveal that most subscribers’ wives 
and many sons and daughters read the Magazine, too. When 
you add the people who read it in thousands of libraries 
and waiting rooms, monthly readership may be well over 
the million mark. So far, so good. But at about this point 
the adding machine fails us. There are 23 excellent Rotary 
regional magazines that frequently reprint articles. There 
are general magazines like Family Digest, Catholic Digest, 
and The Reader’s Digest; business journals like the Execu- 
tive Review; and specialty magazines like the Braille Mirror 
which at the rate of four a month request reprint permis- 
sion. At the same rate of four a month, individuals, welfare 
agencies, firms, State highway departments and even detec- 
tive agencies receive permission to reprint an article in 
pamphlet form. Every other month the Voice of America 
picks up a piece for broadcasting purposes. Every so often a 
U. S. Senator or Congressman wishing to make a point reads 
an article from your Magazine into the Congressional Rec- 
ord—-a rich source of information for journalistic and polit- 
ical opinion-makers. Clergymen and editors, many of whom 
are Rotarians, every week find uses for your Magazine in 
the preparation of editorials and sermons which reach huge 
audiences. THe Rorartan, like the organization it serves, 
continues to have a beneficial impact upon non-Rotarians 
as well as members, is vitally related to the world around it. 
For 50 years this has been so. 


ADMISSION of the Rotary Club of Mirboo North, Aus- 
tralia, in late June placed the number of Rotary Clubs in 
the world at the 11,000 mark—an increase of 3,646 in ten 
years. So... now on to 12,000! 
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a book, What Price Israel? 


Between classes Robert Rie- 
now, professor of political sci- 
ence at State University College 
for Teachers, Albany N. Y., has 
written ten books, his most re- 
cent being Contemporary Inter- 
national Politics, a chapter of 
which has been abridged for 
presentation in this issue. He 
received his doctor of philoso- 
phy degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity. He and his wife, his 
writing partner, have a 133-acre 
chicken and tree farm near 
Ravena, N. Y. 


For nearly a decade Arthur B. 


Sederquist has published the 
Pawling-Patterson (N. Y.) News- 


- Chronicle. Shortly after his 


graduation from the University 
of Massachusetts he entered the 


jects, has also seen his articles 
on labor, industry, crime, and 
politics appear in most of the 
top U. S. magazines. He is a 
Harvard graduate, makes his 
home in New York. 


David L. Graham taught Eng- 
lish for two years after finisi- 
ing Yale University, has since 
been writing humorous and 
socio-economic articles for 
magazines with the exception of 
World War II years. The Gra- 
hams live in Freeport, Me, 
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Author Luther H. Hodges, U. S. Secretary of Commerce. 


WoRID TRADE 
--for the Benefit of All 


Rising standards of living create a 


renewed demand for goods and services. 


By LUTHER H. HODGES 


Luther Hodges left a $100,000-a-year job as a department-store 
executive to go into politics in 1950, thereafter making a 
brilliant record as Governor of North Carolina. A member 
of the Rotary Club of Leaksville-Spray, he is a Past Direc 
tor of Rotary International. For his business ideas and ability 
to sell them to others he was named by United States Presi 
dent John F. Kennedy to his present important Cabinet post. 
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NE of the constructive results of friendly inter- 
national relationships is the potential for growth in 
the exchange of goods for mutual advantage. In 
the decade 1950-60, the value of free-world exports 
advanced from 60 billion dollars to 115 billion dollars 
—reflecting mainly a rise in volume rather than 
price. At the present rate of expansion, free-world 
exports, at 1960 prices, can be expected to reach 180 
billion dollars by 1970. 

In the years immediately after World War II, peo- 
ple all over the world were eager to buy almost any- 
thing my country had to offer. However, the greatest 
obstacles to U. S. exports were the trade and cur- 
rency restrictions which other countries had to im- 
pose to conserve their gold and their meager dollar 
earnings and maintain their international balance of 
payments. Today that situation has been reversed. 
Now it is the U. S. which is concerned about its bal- 
ance of payments and the outward flow of gold. 

From 1951 through 1957, the U. S. had an average 
balance-of-payments deficit of about one billion dol- 
lars a year. Though this was substantial it did not 
greatly reduce U.S. gold reserves, nor did it impair 
the standing of the dollar as an international cur- 
rency. In 1958, however, the U. S. payments deficit 
rose sharply to 3% billion dollars, then in 1959 to 3.8 
billion dollars and another 3.8 billion dollars in 1960. 
This situation improved in early 1961. 

Since the mid-1950s the countries of Western Eu- 
rope and Japan have been increasingly able to pro- 
duce goods which can compete strenuously both 
here and abroad with our own products. One result 
of this has been a sharp rise in our imports 

Although the United States still maintains a favor- 
able balance of trade—that is, our exports regularly 
exceed our imports—the margin is not large enough 
to meet our foreign obligations on other accounts 
such as foreign aid and our troops abroad. And while 
the volume of world trade has been growing, our 
share of world exports has been shrinking 

The broad outlines of U 
down by the President in his balance-of-payments 


S. trade policy were laid 


nessage. In it he emphatically ruled out purely re- 
strictionist measures as unnecessary and unwise. In- 
stead, he proposed a program which, with certain 
monetary steps, placed primary emphasis on ex- 
panding U. S. exports through vigorous promotion 
and increased Government services to exporters, ex- 
port credit insurance to U. S. business firms, and a 
new tourist program to spur two-way international 
trade 

We realize that the United States today is com- 
pletely unable to go it alone economically. We must 
have buyers for our goods abroad, and to get these 
buyers we must purchase products from abroad. 
Moreover, imports are needed for our strategic and 
industrial requirements and for the beneficial impact 
they have on keeping American business alert and 
imaginative, with rewards to the consumer and the 
whole economy. In short, we recognize that our pol- 
icies in the foreign economic field must be based on 
an acceptance of partnership with the countries of 
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the free world and on an increased interchange of 
goods and services among nations. And it is in the 
spirit of this multilateralism that we have embarked 
on a vigorous program to expand U. S. exports as the 
wisest way to ease our balance-of-payments prob- 
lem and to improve our international relations. 

In the Department of Commerce, which has the 
prime responsibility for the program, we have de- 
veloped a complete service showing firms how they 
can enter the export market. As part of this service, 
regional export-expansion committees are now oper- 
ating in each of 33 important marketing centers of 
the United States where the Department maintains 
field offices 

These committees, made up of field-office repre- 
sentatives and local business leaders interested in 
exporting, have initiated a variety of efforts to ac- 
quaint companies in their areas with the opportuni- 
ties for trade abroad. They organize seminars and 
other meetings to develop broader knowledge of ex- 
port markets, and to build, generally, long-term 
interest in, and support for, export trade among 
business organizations and top management. 

At the same time, we are expanding our commer- 
cial-information services, both here and abroad, so 
that we may have a better, faster flow of export intel- 
ligence to American firms. 


W E have plans for enlarging our trade-mission 
program. Our trade missions, made up of represen- 
tatives from various sectors of American industry 
and accompanied by an official from the Department 
of Commerce, visit one or two countries for about 
a six-week period. They talk to businessmen, 
bankers, Government representatives and consumer 
groups. They present various proposals by Amer- 
ican companies to sell goods, license foreign man- 
ufacturers, and establish sales representatives. 
They are “selling’’ the United States. They also 
pick up and bring back to us information about 
new opportunities for business abroad. Last year 
we sent 11 of these missions overseas. In 1961 
we plan to raise the total to17. Just recently I said 
“good-by”” in my office in Washington to three 
trade-mission groups going to Finland, West Ger- 
many, and West Africa. There were Rotarian busi- 
nessmen as members of these and other missions. 

We also hope to increase participation in foreign 
trade fairs, and in these are putting increased em- 
phasis on the sale of U. S. products, instead of merely 
presenting a general American image. We want 
more manufacturers to show their merchandise in 
foreign exhibitions and to have their representatives 
on hand to take orders on the spot. In addition, we 
plan to open several permanent trade centers abroad. 
Our first was established in London and opened June 
26. The next on the schedule is Bangkok. Each trade 
center will display and take orders on particular 
lines of merchandise that have export appeal. The 
London center opened with an outstanding display 
of American housewares. 

Other steps being taken to spur exports involve 
the Export-Import Bank. The Bank has recently 
added guarantees against commercial risks to its 
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previous guarantees against political risks on short- 
term credit sales. On medium-term transactions, the 
Bank now offers credits and guarantees for consumer 
durable goods and semifinished materials and prod- 
ucts, as well as for capital equipment. It is also sim- 
plifving and speeding up its credit and guarantee 
procedures 

We are confident that a substantial expansion of 
our export trade can result from the above. 

The time is now ripe for a substantial increase in 
two-way travel and a truly reciprocal flow of invest- 
ment funds among industrialized nations. 

Last year the difference between what America 
earned from travel and what our tourists spent 
abroad amounted to more than one billion dollars. 
We are seeking to narrow this gap. We are now 
setting up the first comprehensive Government pro- 
gram in history designed to promote travel to the 
U. S. We plan to establish travel-information cen- 
ters overseas and mount an energetic advertising 
and promotion campaign. We know that visits to 
the U.S.A. will bring about better understanding. 

We are going to encourage more foreign invest- 
ment in the United States. Over the past few years 
the average capital inflow of foreign funds for direct 
investment in the U. S., plus reinvestment of earn- 
ings, has been running at about 200 million dollars 
a year. This represents about 10 percent of the 2 
billion dollars annually that American companies 
have been investing overseas. 

A special office in the Department of Commerce 
will spur investment in the United States and assist 
potential foreign investors with information on our 
corporation laws, taxation, labor regulations, and 
other matters. At the same time, we will advise 
State, municipal, and other development agencies 
of inquiries from foreign investors so they can con- 
tact these people. 


Tere are many good reasons why more foreign 
manufacturers should consider establishing plants 
in the United States. The possibility of lowering 
costs—through the elimination of import duties, 
ocean freight, and insurance—is one inducement. 
Further, although hourly labor costs are higher in 
America, labor costs per product unit are often lower 
because of greater productivity. Social charges are 
less in the United States, and so are fuel and power 
costs, generally. 

Another advantage is the chance to adapt a prod- 
uct more closely to American taste through a better 
recognition of style trends. Finally, availability of 
goods is improved. This shorter delivery time per- 
mits lower inventories in the pipeline from factory 
to consumer and reduces the risk of stocks being 
depleted for long periods. 

On my recent trip abroad I saw evidences of 
Western Europe’s great prosperity in every country 
I visited. Rising standards of living everywhere 
in the free world are creating renewed demand for 
goods and services. Allied in peace, friendship, and 
commerce we can look forward to an unprecedented 
exchange of goods, services, and capital investment 
for the benefit of all. 
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It gives aid to any person 


By ROBERT RIGBY 


a THE Summer of 1960 a Dan- 
ish tourist motoring through 
Europe with his wife fell gravely 
ill in the Italian town of Pisa. A 
local doctor indicated that a ma- 
jor operation was necessary. Nat- 
urally enough, the sick man 
would have preferred to have it 
done in a hospital in his own 
country. Fortunately there was 
an easy way of satisfying his wish. 

The Dane’s wife simply went to 
the local post office and sent a 
brief telegram to Copenhagen. 
The next morning a _ specially 
equipped Danish hospital plane 
landed in Pisa to carry the patient 
and his wife home. A surgeon, an 
anaesthetist, and a nurse were 
aboard in case an operation be- 
came imperative en route. The 
Danish couple had no worries 
about leaving 
their car be- 
hind either: a 
chauffeur had 
also come with 
the plane in or- 
der to drive it 
back to Copen- 
hagen for them. 

The Danish 
patient was y 
neither a wealthy nor an influen- 
tial person. Though the service 
given him cost more than $2,000, 
he himself paid nothing whatever. 
He was merely exercising his 
right as a subscriber to an unusu- 
al travel-insurance plan that aided 
several thousand Danish, Swed- 
ish, and Norwegian tourists in 
foreign countries that Summer, in 
one way or another, and ferried 
more than 100 of them home by 
plane for emergency medical 
treatment. The name of the or- 
ganization responsible for this re- 
markable assistance: the Falck 
Rescue Corps. 


William -Falck 
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Ferrying sick tourists home by 
air is only the latest of Falck’s 
manifold rescue activities. A fam- 
ily enterprise now headed by 
Copenhagen Rotarian William 
Falck, a son of the founder, the 
1,200-man Falck Corps is sum- 
moned almost wherever and 
whenever a serious emergency 
arises in Denmark. Answering an 
average of 2,000 calls a day for 
help, the Corps fights fires; sal- 
valuable property from 
burning homes and office build- 
ings; extricates victims from 
train, plane, or automobile 
wrecks; administers artificial res- 
piration to victims of asphyxia- 
tion or drowning; rushes sick and 
injured to hospitals in ambu- 
lances. It also rounds up live- 
stock that has escaped from stock- 
yard pens or wild animals from 
zoo cages, hauls horses out of 
ditches, repairs cars for motor- 
ists stranded on highways, puts 
streetcars back on tracks. 

To perform these and a multi- 
tude of other services to save 
lives and property, the Falck 
Corps maintains 106 rescue sta- 
tions strategically spotted around 
the country. It operates a fleet of 
264 ambulances. (accounting for 
80 percent of all hospital trans- 
port in Denmark), nine planes, 
ten fast motor launches, and hun- 
dreds of fire trucks, mobile 
pumps, crane trucks, and “catas- 
trophe vans,” which carry jacks, 
autogen cutters, floodlights, and 
gas-mask equipment to the scene 
of a major disaster 

tapid efficiency and round-the- 
clock readiness have long made 
Falck a household word in Den- 
mark. Its success has also led to 
the formation of sister organiza- 
tions, though more limited in 
scope, in Sweden, Norway, and 
West Germany (Hamburg). 

The Falck Rescue Corps got off 
to a humble start in 1906 with an 
original “fleet” of vehicles limited 
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in distress, whatever his trouble—and no questions asked. 


to two rattletrap cars, one motor- 
cycle, and two push-bikes. There 
was a staff of just four men, plus 
their energetic, 41-year-old lead- 
er, Sophus Falck, a man deter- 
mined to make his unusual enter- 
prise a success despite public 
skepticism. 

As a boy in Copenhagen, Sophus 
Falck had been a fire buff and 
often chased after the clanging 
horse-drawn fire wagons of the 
day. One day in 1884, when he 
was a young gunsmith’s appren- 
tice, he was walking in the vicin- 
ity of Christiansborg Palace, the 
seat of the Danish Parliament, 
when the massive building caught 
fire. Pitching in to help the hard- 
pressed firemen, young Falck was 
dismayed to see the amount of 
valuable property and rare art 
treasures destroyed by water and 
flame alike. 

It gave him food for thought. 
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mark. Each family is also pro- 
vided with a first-aid kit that 
Falck inspects regularly and 
keeps well supplied. 

Falck’s skill and speed in sal- 
vaging valuable property quickly 
gained wide public attention. New 
rescue stations were soon opened 
around the country. This led in 
turn to the Corps taking over a 
major responsibility in many ru- 
ral areas: fighting the fires as well 
as performing salvage work. To- 
day 65 percent of Denmark’s rural 
local governments depend on 
Falck for this service, and the 
cost to taxpayers is much lower 
then the maintenance of individ- 
ual local fire departments. 

The Falck Corps’ motto, coined 
by the founder, has always been 
“Speedy Aid Is Double Aid.” Its 
men take deep pride in the rapid- 
ity with which they carry out 
their missions. When a motorist 
drove off a pier into deep water in 
Aarhus several years ago, Falck 
was immediately called to the 
rescue. Within seven minutes of 
the alarm, a Falck frogman had 
freed the unconscious motorist 
from his car, brought him to the 
surface, and handed him over to 
other rescue officers, who ap- 
plied artificial respiration while 
speeding the victim to the local 


hospital. On another occasion a 
little girl, apparently lifeless, was 
pulled out of a pond by some far- 
mers. None of them knew any- 


ea 


{nother “assignment” completed (above). Trained in the Corps’ special school, Falck frog- 
men frequently operate from fast motor launches, are credited with saving scores of lives 
annually. . . . (Left) Fighting a fire is all in the day’s work of a Falck Rescue officer. 


What the city needed, he con- 
cluded, was an independent sal- 
vage corps. Specially trained and 
equipped, it could race to the 
scene of a fire and rescue valuable 
property while the firemen them- 
selves were busy fighting flames 
and trying to save the building. It 
took Sophus Falck 22 long years 
to raise enough capital and get 
the official approval to make his 
dream a reality. But in 1906, 22 
years to the day and hour of the 
Christiansborg blaze, he was fin- 
ally able to open his “Salvage 
Station No. 1,” linked by a direct 
line to the capital’s main fire sta- 
tion. 

It took only a few fires to prove 
the worth of the new salvage 
corps Insurance companies, 
quick to realize the advantage to 
them, began paying Falck for the 
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recovery of insured objects from 
fires. Many business firms (and 
all Danish Government Ministries 
as well) eventually became 
clients. In taking out a salvage-in- 
surance policy with Falck, they 
handed over a sealed envelope 
containing keys to the premises 
and a plan showing the location 
of objects that were to be sal- 
vaged in order of their impor- 
tance. 

The Falck Corps was not long 
in extending its protection to in- 
dividual householders as_ well. 
Today, for the very modest yearly 
premium of 18 Danish crowns 
($2.60), a householder is guaran- 
teed Falck assistance in case of 
fire, flood, or wind damage, as well 
as ambulance transport to a hos- 
pital for anyone in the family 
taken ill, no matter where in Den- 


thing about artificial respiration 
They rang up Falck for help. 
While a Corps ambulance was 
streaking to the scene, the Falck 
man at the station gave first-aid 
instructions over the phone on 
how to apply artificial respira- 
tion. The child’s life was saved. 

Falck’s activities are so diverse 
because the organization is guid- 
ed by a firm humanitarian prin- 
ciple: to give aid to any person 
in distress, whatever his trouble. 
No questions are ever asked 
about whether he is a subscriber; 
help is sent to him immediately. 
Payment for services rendered, 
always a modest amount, comes 
later, after the emergency is over. 
If the person aided is poor, often 
no bill at all is sent. 

In all Falck’s long history of 
rescue work, there has been only 
one case when someone aided by 
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the Corps has refused a legiti- 
mate bill. Two men who had 
been fishing through the ice far 
from shore were carried away on 
a floe when a sudden heavy storm 
broke up the ice. Observers 
ashore called Falck, which sent 
out a fast launch to the rescue. 
After difficult maneuvering in a 
storm-tossed sea, the boat suc- 
ceeded in hauling the two men 
aboard. Later, when a less-than- 
cost bill of $20 was presented, 
they refused to pay, arguing that 
they hadn’t asked Falck to save 
their lives! Falck decided that it 
would not press the matter any 
further. 

Falck not only aids human be- 
ings in danger but also animals. 
It has a number of animal ambu- 
lances and makes scores of trips 
weekly in Copenhagen and else- 
where carrying pets to veterinar- 
ian clinics. But the Corps is also 
willing, at its own expense, to 
come to the rescue of wild ani- 
mals in danger or suffering. 

Some years ago a flock of wild 
swans, for example, became 
frozen in the ice weil out from 
the coast. Falck dispatched 12 
men with ladders who inched 
out over the treacherously thin 
ice and managed to fiee the half- 
dead swans and bring them to 
shelter ashore. Still another time, 
rescue men climbed a high chim- 
ney to bring down some baby 
storks which had been aban- 
doned in their nest by the moth- 
er. And it is a common occur- 
rence in the Springtime for Falck 
to round up mother ducks and 
their broods, which have been 
born in the woods north of Co- 
penhagen, and escort them safely 


across the busy coastal highway 
and down to the sea. 

When a dangerous job needs to 
be done, Danes think <utomatical- 
ly of calling on Falck’s service. 
Some years ago, when a leopard 
escaped from the Copenhagen 
zoo, Falck men were went out and 
managed to trap the snarling ani- 
mal in a net. Often, too, when 
high winds loosen weathervanes 
on church spires or bricks on 
high factory smokestacks, the 
Corps’ steel-nerved steeplejacks 
go into action and climb hundreds 
of feet above the ground to re- 
pair the damage. 

Not all Falck missions are peri- 
lous or of an emergency nature, 
however. It has been called on 
to open house doors in the middle 
of the night for owners who have 
lost their keys, to fetch phono- 
graphs for Summer vacationers 
who have left them behind in the 
city, even to provide a fourth for 
bridge. 

Once a Government official, 
long overdue for a State banquet, 
called Falck in desperation and 
asked for help in finding his cuff 
links. Another time, a Swedish 
subscriber, who was to be mar- 
ried the same day in Copenhagen, 
rang up Falck to say that the 
bridesmaids for the ceremony 
were unable to arrive in time 
(they were coming from Sweden) 
for the wedding. Could Falck 
finding some young 
Danish girls who would act as 
substitute bridesmaids? Falck 
could and did. 

And then there was the man 
who wanted to send flowers to a 

singer in the early 


night-club 
hours of the morning. All florist 


oblige by 


When a call comes—wheth- 
er for help to man or an- 
imal there is immediate 
response. Here a crew is 
hauling out a horse that 
is mired in a deep ditch. 


shops were of course closed, but 
Falck solved the problem by get- 
ting in contact with an under- 
standing florist who was a rela- 
tive of a rescue officer and willing 
to get out of bed and fill the 
order. 

Sometimes Danes in trouble 
think of Falck first, even when 
their problem properly concerns 
the police. Once a distraught 
woman called Falck headquarters 
in Copenhagen to say that her 
husband, who was very sick and 
perhaps on his deathbed, wanted 
desperately to see his brother. 
The brother, however, was away 
on a business trip, “some place’”’ 
in Denmark, no one knew just 
where. Obligingly, Falck sent 
out a radio message to its 106 sta- 
tions throughout the country, 
with instructions to check all local 
hotels. Within 20 minutes the 
missing brother had been located 
and the emergency message de- 
livered. 


Tue Falck Corps is as keenly 
concerned with preventing acci- 
dents as in providing speedy as- 
sistance when they occur. In the 
Summer it maintains many life- 
guard stations on Danish beaches. 


It also teaches as many as 35,000 
school children each year how to 
perform artificial respiration and 
give simple first aid. 

But Falck’s 
neighbor responsibility goes even 
further. It sometimes uses its 
sea-rescue launches as mobile 
lending libraries, taking books 
from mainland libraries to iso- 
lated islands so that inhabitants 
can have something to read. It 
has also arranged Summer vaca- 
tions in the countryside for un- 
derprivileged Copenhagen chil- 
dren. And every year, at Christ- 
mas and New Year’s, it is an old 
Falck tradition to drive old and 
infirm people around Copenha- 
gen—without charge—so that 
they can visit their relatives and 
friends. 

In 1956 the Falck Corps cele- 
brated the 50th anniversary of its 
founding. Among the hundreds 
of messzges of congratulations 
sent by grateful Danes was a gift 
package from Amalienborg Pal- 
ace for William Falck, the Corps’ 
managing director. 


sense of good- 
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Geoffrey O' Hara— 


Composer with a Cause 


Music has a ‘vast unused potential,’ 


believes this writer of 500 songs. 


By ARTHUR B. SEDERQUIST 


Newspaper Publisher; Rotarian, Pawling, N. Y. 


i} ho’s Who in America lists Geoffrey O’Hara as 
“composer, lecturer, writer.”” As the man who com- 
posed K-K-K-Katy and 500 other songs, he is firmly 
established in American musical history. Al Jolson 
and Caruso recorded his music, as have Jerome 
Hines, of the Metropolitan Opera; George Beverly 
Shea, of the Billy Graham Crusade; and many others. 
He has appeared on many popular radio and tele- 
vision shows in the U.S.A., twice on Ed Sullivan’s. 

But also important are the lively and colorful lec- 
tures he has given before thousands of people while 
touring the United States. 

Son of Robert O’Hara, a master in chancery in 
Canada, Geoffrey was well started on a banking ca- 
reer when a minstrel show came to his home town of 
Chatham, Ontario. When the show left town, the for- 
mer bank clerk went with it as a singer, landing in 
New York City after the tour as a trouper on the 
then famous Keith Circuit vaudeville. 

Tall, wiry, and with a heavy charge of nervous 
energy that never seems to run down, Geoff has a 
square jaw denoting the determination that helped 
him overcome two early obstacles to his musical 
career. The first was his boyhood music teacher, 
who whaled him whenever he made a mistake and 
thus almost quenched his liking for music. By the 
age of 12, however, he was playing the organ in the 
Episcopal church his family attended. The second 
hurdle was his sudden plunge from the security of 
the bank into the uncertainties of vaudeville. 

After three years with the Keith Circuit, Geoff 
realized that a much better future lay in his ability 

to compose more permanent. music, 
and to enter into concert and educa- 
tional work. 
His first successful song, still wide- 
ly sung, was Give a Man a Horse He 
Can Ride. In 1917 he wrote and 
composed K-K-K-Katy—sung from coast to coast 
and by U. S. and British troops overseas. There Is 
No Death was his other great success of that era. 

In 1913 Geoff was appointed instructor in native 
Indian music. This gave him valuable experience 
for later work. 

With the coming of World War I, Geoff visited a 
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From Geoffrey O’Hara’s mind have come long-time favor- 
ites K-K-K-Katy and Give a Man a Horse He Can Ride. 


number of Canadian Army camps to entertain the 
troops. When the United States entered the war, 
Secretary of War Newton D. Baker appointed him 
Pioneer Army Song Leader, and he with more than 
120 other song leaders created a “singing army.” At 
the end of the war he went on speaking tours that 
included talks to civic, music, and service clubs, and 
hundreds of schools and colleges. Geoff continued 
these lectures until World War II, when he went 
into USO work. 

In the Spring of 1948, his One World was ac- 
claimed the “song of the year” in schools following 
its presentation in Cleveland, Ohio, where a chorus 
of 1,500 Cleveland high-school voices accompanied 
by a 200-piece orchestra introduced it to some 7,000 
music educators. During the past 18 years he has 
written 12 operettas widely performed in U. S. 
schools. And he is famed as a writer of hymns. 

Geoff's favorite lecture is “Music Hath Charms to 
Soothe the Savage Delinquent.” Much modern pop- 
ular music, he believes, has a tendency to increase 
juvenile delinquency because it is based on jungle 
rhythms. “Put a swing band outside a monkey 
cage,” he says, “and watch what happens. Many 
people react in the same way.” But he is an enthusi- 
astic advocate of what he calls the vast unused po- 
tential of music to aid in the cure of mental and 
physical illnesses. He first reported this theory in 
1913. Today many large hospitals have musical- 
therapy departments. 

Geoff and Mrs. O’Hara, who have two children, 
spend each Winter on the lecture circuit and each 
Summer in Pawling, New York, where Geoff attends 
his home Rotary Club. As American music has been 
made richer by Geoff’s compositions, so have his lec- 
tures taught thousands of people that there is more 
to music than meets the ear. 
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How 


STOP PUNISHING, TRY BRITISH 
DOCTOR-PATIENT RELATIONSHIP 


—EDWIN M. SCHUR 


‘Dies are in the United States about 60,000 opi- 
ate addicts, the Federal Bureau of Narcotics esti- 
mates, and some medical experts believe that one 
million is closer to the actual number of those ad- 
dicted to morphine, heroin, and related drugs 
Neither figure, however startling, indicates in itself 
the far-reaching ramifications of the addiction prob- 
lem. For a complicated web of corruption, degra- 
dation, vicious police practice, and secondary crime 
has developed around the use of narcotics in Amer- 
ica. At its center stands the punitive anti-addict 
policy embodied in our narcotics laws. 

The country’s first major legislative effort to con- 
trol narcotics, the Harrison Act, was to set the di- 
rection for all future legislation in this field. The 
law, passed by Congress in 1914 and still in effect, 
was essentially a tax measure designed to regulate 
the handling of narcotics by distributors and dis- 
pensers. 

While saying nothing about addicts as such, it 
was very broadly interpreted to mean that a doctor's 
“good faith” prescription of narcotics to an addict 
was itself improper; and since this law’s enactment, 
few medical practitioners have cared to take the risk 
of trying to help a narcotics patient with his prob- 
lems. In recent years considerably more stringent 
antinarcotics legislation has been enacted—much of 
it, paradoxically, tending to perpetuate the very 
condition meant to be curbed. 

The legal position of the American addict was 
neatly summed up by Dr. Herbert Berger in testi- 
mony before a Senate committee:. “It is illegal to 
prescribe narcotics for an addict, it is illegal t& fill a 
prescription for an addict, it is illegal for an addict 


Edwin M. Schur, assistant professor of 
sociology at Tufts University, Medford, 
Mass., returned recently from a two- 
year stay in England, where he studied 
British narcotics policies in action 
while writing Drug Addiction in Brit- 
ain and America, a book due for pub- 
lication by Indiana University Press 
in 1962. He is a member of the Con- 
necticut bar. His contribution is 
adapted from an article in Commen- 
tary, issue of September, 1960, © 1960 
by the American Jewish Committee. 
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to possess narcotics, or, in some States, even a 
syringe or other material which he might use for the 
taking of narcotics.” Addicts, he continued, have 
been almost completely isolated from the medical 
profession, “The one group of individuals who might 
have brought to them some relief from their present 
deplorable state.” 

It is this very isolation which has pushed the ad- 
dict straight into the black market. “It is precisely 
our law-enforcement efforts,’ one authority has re- 
marked, “and nothing else, that keep the price of 
drugs, nearly worthless in themselves, so high as to 
attract an endless procession of criminal entrepre- 
neurs to keep the traffic flowing.” 

The high price of illegal drugs almost invariably 
forces the addict into crime. In a recent report on 
juvenile drug use in New York, Professors Isidor 
Chein and Eva Rosenfeld stated: 

The average addicted youngster spends about $40 a week 
on drugs, often as much as $70. He is too young and 
unskilled to be able to support his habit by his earnings. 
The connection between drug use and delinquency for 
“profit” has been established beyond any doubt. Apart from 
the users’ own free admission of having committed crimes 
like burglary, there is independent evidence that in those 
areas of the city where drug rates went up, the proportion 
of juvenile delinquencies likely to result in cash incomes 
also went up, while the proportion of delinquencies which 
are primarily behavior disturbances (rape, assault, auto 
theft, disorderly conduct) went down. Avaiiable knowledge 
about the behavior of drug users in juvenile gangs also 
indicates that they show preferences for income-producing 
delinquencies, as against participation in gang warfare 
vandalism, and general hell-raising. 

But our narcotics laws do worse than just foster 
this black-market situation: if only indirectly, they 
promote the spread of addiction. The drug peddler 
who profits by supplying narcotics obviously stands 
to gain if he can enlarge his market. This means 
creating new addicts. Likewise addicts themselves 
turn to the selling of drugs in the effort to finance 
their own habit. It is not hard to understand why 
the illicit narcotics traffic has assumed the propor- 
tions of big business. A U. S. Senate (Daniel Com- 
mittee) report, issued in 1956, stated that this traf- 
fic “now costs over 500 million dollars per year, to 
say nothing of the human lives shortened or de- 
stroyed.” , 

The underworld traffic in drugs is, plainly, too 
enormous for existing law- [Continued on page 56] 


Narcotics addiction is a serious problem in many 
nations, a danger to susceptible youths. In the 
United States, it has been estimated, one-fourth 
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DDICTION 


KEEP NARCOTICS FROM ADDICTS; 


‘FREE’ DRUGS ARE DANGEROUS 


—EDWARD R. BLOOMQUIST, M.D. 


No ONE is certain how many addicts there are in 
the United States, but one can estimate that for each 
addict there are at least three narcotics “experts” 
ready to offer a solution to a problem that has be- 
come a political football, a subject for soap operas, 
a pet whipping post, and, importantly, a national 
menace 

Whenever such “experts” assemble, the recom- 
mendation is inevitably made that America must 
adopt the British “system” because England has 
licked the narcotics problem through an intelligent 
application of laws. 

Informed Englishmen cringe at this thought, for 
they recognize that this is another American fairy 
tale proffered by well-meaning people who have 
failed to verify their facts. These people cannot be 
condemned for hoping that England has solved this 
centuries-old problem. Anyone associated with nar- 
cotic control would be delighted for such a solution. 
But unfortunately, in narcotics, the man who spon- 
sors the idea that what is good for England is equally 
good for America might as well promote Alaskan 
Winter wear for Florida Summer bathers. 

There is no English “system,’”’ magic or otherwise, 
that cures or prevents addiction. The English do 
have an advantage in that their families are more 
stable and Britons in general have a more stolid 
sense of social responsibility and exhibit a genuine 
distaste for addiction that places the addict on the 
bottom of the British social totem pole. 

In 1959, New York’s Governor, Nelson Rockefeller, 
sent two physicians—Drs. Granville W. Larrimore 
and Henry Brill—to England to make a personal sur- 
vey. Among the very first Americans who had 
bothered personally to investigate the system and 
discover the truth, the doctors discovered that Brit- 
ain has no free narcotics clinics. Further, as in 
America, addiction per se is not a national crime, 
but illegal possession or sale is punishable under 


of all crimes are committed by addicts. In this 
debate-of-the-month, the merits of transplanting 
the ‘British system’ of drug control are discussed. 
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British narcotics laws. English doctors do not pro- 
miscuously hand out narcotics to anyone who feels 
he “needs” them, and doctors are forbidden to pre- 
scribe narcotics to gratify a habit. Further, ambu- 
latory treatment of addicts is frowned upon. 

This question of ambulatory treatment and Gov- 
ernment-sponsored clinics is an important one to 
Americans at the moment, for once again a well- 
meaning but historically uninformed group is trying 
to encourage their reéstablishment in the United 
States. 

We should have learned our lesson in 1920 when 
clinics were opened in various parts of the country, 
but people forget. The project was a total failure. 
Addicts turned the whole affair into a circus in 
which they bought and sold narcotics and spread 
addiction until officials responsible for the clinics 
literally pleaded to have them closed. 

Crime flourished—no surprise to the police, whose 
Statistical information suggests that addicts are not 
strangers to crime (1960 arrest statistics in Califor- 
nia revealed that more than 80 percent of arrested 
addicts had previous criminal records before being 
arrested for addiction and almost one-third had 
served prison sentences. Admittedly some of these 
were arrested for crimes committed to support their 
habit, but many were not). 

Files are available that provide accurate infor- 
mation concerning the failure and danger of nar- 
cotics clinics, but there are those who prefer to let 
them gather dust. 

It is true that English doctors can prescribe 
heroin, but the total prescription of this drug has 
decreased in past years. Further, doctors are moni- 
tored in their use of narcotics by the Home Office, 
and physicians who purposefully violate the law are 
subject to fine and imprisonment. 

Organized crime is seldom associated with addic- 
tion in Britain primarily because of cultural stand- 
ards. Nor is this the only significant difference. 
The cultures of our two countries cannot be com- 
pared for there is a marked [Continued on page 57) 


Edward R. Bloomquist, M.D., a Los 
Angeles, Calif. anesthesiologist, be- 
came interested in drug addiction 
while in the U. S. Air Force medical 
corps, later as a police surgeon. He is 
a narcotics adviser to Los Angeles 
County and California Medical Asso- 
ciations, Los Angeles Sheriff's Office, 
and Federal Narcotics Bureau; teaches 
at Loma Linda University School of 
Medicine; edits medical journals; has 
written for Parents and Today's Health 
magazines; is at work on a_ book. 
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Meet the Bertottos, city dwellers in a land 


of cattle, grain, and wide-open spaces. 


HE CONCRETE grain elevators which thrust 
ir skyward along the five-mile river front in Rosa- 
rio, Argentina, figure prominently in the busi- 
ness life of César Jorge Bertotto (left). Rotarian Ber- 
totto, 44, is a grain broker and cattle rancher in this 
long agricultural land known as the “Granary of the 
South,” and head of the 12th family to be presented 
in this Magazine’s series of articles about typical 
Rotary families. 

The Bertotto family lives in a seven-room, two- 
bath coéperative apartment in one of Rosario’s best 
residential sections. Rosario, the second-largest city 
in Argentina, is an industrial center of 600,000 people 
which hums day and night with the activity of steel, 
paper, flour, and textile mills, beef and mutton re- 
frigeration plants, and docks jammed with ocean- 
going freighters which sink lower and lower in the 
Parana River as tons of grain and meat pour into 
their holds. On the third floor of a downtown office 

building is the 50-year-old firm of Bertotto, Bruera 
& Cia. Here amidst an orderly confusion of price- 
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= quotation slips, market reports, shipping orders, and 
@ feed broker of Argentina hundreds of sample bags of cereals, Rotarian Bertot- 


room of their seven-room codperative apartment in Rosario finds the Bertotto family in one of 
the left is Susana. 17; César; Mara Eugenia, 7; Susana, his wife; and César Jorge, 14. 
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economic heartland of Argentina, flows dockside to hungry freighters on a conveyor belt beneath a Gov- 
urio, @ major port for expert of meat and grain. A close check is kept on quality and moisture content. 





, Argentina’ economic ef- 
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A Family of Argentina (Cont.) B® 


foreign exchange. The trade balance 
toppled into the red. The value of 
the peso plummeted and the cost of 
living skyrocketed—more than ten 
times in the last decade alone. This 
economic havoc coupled with the 
split between military men and trade 
unionists who had joined in support 
of the Government led by Juan Do- 
mingo Perén finally brought about 
its fall in August, 1955. 
Constitutional government was re- 
éstablished in 1958 with the election 
of President Arturo Frondizi, who 
in an attempt to encourage once 
again free enterprise and to gain a 
larger share of world markets has 
hewed to an austerity program. It is 
unpopular with the masses, partic- 
ularly union members who have pro- 
tested belt-tightening measures with 
long and bitter strikes. But for Pres- 
ident Frondizi and other men re- 


; ap Sats : sponsible for Argentina’s economic 
Across his desk in a downtown office building in Rosario flow market reports, crop a “aneregis h wot ca - el iaaaiee 
forecasts, and cereal samples which Rotarian Bertotto surveys with the experience of 21 well-being, the Course iS Clearly 
years in the field of selling Argentine grain. Daily he checks world and local charted. “We Argentines,” says Ro- 
prices on the cigar-smoke hazy floor of the Commercial Stock Exchange (below). tarian Bertotto, “must learn to sacri- 
fice now just as other nations have 
done in difficult times. We have to 
fight inflation and insecurity simply 

by working harder.” 
If the Argentine dock worker and 
mill hand and clerk, and the Gaucho 
riding his lonely post on the wind- 


His son César may someday become a grain 
broker too. César followed footsteps of his 
father, joining the firm after law school. 
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The Bertottos often take visitors to see Rosario’s broad boulevards, river front, and business area from the top of the Monumento 
irgentine flag was raised during the colony's fight for independence from Spain 150 years ago. 


de la Bandera Here the first 


Rosario the industrial center has culture too. 
Visiting Rosario’s art museum are Mrs. Bertotto 
and her sister (right), Mrs. Maria Luisa Enz. 


Father joins son in a drink of mate, a national brew of 
irgentina made with boiling water and yerba. Tradition- 
ally it is sipped through a silver tube from a dried gourd. 





Active in sports, César for 12 years has been a YMCA counsellor. Here he takes in a gymnastic exhibition by some of his boys. 


Getting his exercise, César smacks a drive off the front wall 
of an enclosed court in a fast game similar to squash tennis. 


utton roasted over an open grill, Gaucho style, makes a mouth. 
ng picnic entree for the outdoor-minded Bertotto family. 





At the badge board, César presses a lever to get a table assign- 
ment for a meeting of the 150-member Rotary Club of Rosario. 


swept pampa, can grasp the meaning 
of their time, the fragile democratic 
structure of South America’s second- 
largest nation will remain intact. 
Fortunately, the economic picture 
is beginning to brighten. The peso 
is now stable and the cost of living 
has levelled off. International lend- 
ing agencies and private firms from 
North America and Europe are 
pledging millions of dollars in Ar- 
gentine loans and investments—a 
tangible expression of world confi- 
dence that the 20 million Argentines, 
who are just one or two generations 
removed from the hardy European 
immigrants who settled their young 
and promising land, will summon 
the moral and physical fortitude dis- 
played by their forebears in helping 
Argentina fulfill its destiny in the 
family of South American nations. 


Flags of the Americas backdrop the 
speaker's table in the Rotary Club 
of Rosario. There are three other 
Rotary Clubs in the city. In Argen- 
tina, the second-largest country in 
South America, there are 308 Rotary 
Clubs with more than 8,000 members. 


Photos: Kurt Severin 
from Three Lions 


Club discussions often carry on after 
the gong. Chatting here, from left to 
right, are Past District Governor Luis 
A. Premoli; Adolfo Casablanca, Past Di- 
rector of RI; Horacio Enz, 1958-59 Club 
President: Past Club Secretary Alfredo 
Rio: Past District Governor Pablo E. 
Borras; and Rotarian Bertotto, who 
served as Club Secretary four years ago. 
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HE FUTURE of most underdeveloped areas ap- 
T pears to be a planned future. The aid that is 

pumped into the economy is programmed assist- 
ance. Under the circumstances, direct and active 
Government participation—leadership that injects 
the Government in the economy—is inevitable. So- 
cialism or at least State capitalism, a strong public 
sector in the economy, is built in. Transport systems, 
power facilities, resource surveys, educational com- 
plexes—all these undertakings must be developed 
before enterprise of any kind can proceed. 

It is estimated that 93 percent of the world’s elec- 
tric power was spun by generators in the indus- 
trialized countries. Seeing this, and noting, too, that 
no private entrepreneur could fit a hydroelectric 
dam into his investment portfolio, the new States 
draft their plans around vast Government power 
projects. Thus they not only assure themselves of 
energy requirements, but they also contribute to 
their agricultural progress by impounding water for 
irrigation 

Mankind suffers from a kind of mania for con- 
structing huge dams under a system of bookkeeping 
that grossly exaggerates the benefits while it belit- 
tles the valley acres inundated. Underdeveloped re- 
gions, in particular, consider dams the cornerstone 
of progress. The U. S. Tennessee Valley Authority 
has long been and remains one of the most popular 
sights for foreign dignitaries and technicians. It 
carries a relevance to the problems of backward na- 
tions that so much of U. S. glitter does not. Their 
major problem is to create an energy base; in the 
long run, harnessing a river may be the most eco- 


nomic, but, at the same time, it may tie up excessive 
capital for present needs. 

Transport, too, calling for heavy capital outlays, 
is a needed prerequisite to development. Here, 
again, Government planning and direction are evi- 


dent everywhere. This should not really surprise 
America. Although the construction of the fabulous 
U. S. railroad network was ostensibly a private ven- 
ture, the Government underwrote the venture—or 
orgy—with an openhanded system of land grants. 

The point is that U. S. experience supports the 
trend today by underdeveloped countries to give 
broad scope to Government planning. In large part, 
indeed, the U. S. holds the Governmeni responsible 
for the aid it advances. It imposes State planning 
and active State participation. 

In fiscal year 1960 the International Coéperation 
Administration had $2,152,000,000 available for non- 
military assistance. The new authorizations indicat- 
ed no slackening in the program for the immediate 
future. Some native leaders, prepared for the “hard 
sell” to gain their objectives, have found themselves 
in the startled and delighted position of the Amer- 
ican Indian who, in the process of scalping a man, 
discovered he had a toupee. More help becomes 
available every year. Moreover, while formerly such 
assistance was largely limited to pro-Western na- 
tions, it is now freely dispensed to those who call 
themselves “neutrals.” 

The theory of American aid is nevertheless close- 
ly linked to politics. Simply, we of the U. S. assert 
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A Dane instructs a young Ethiopian in Addis Ababa in aircraft 
mechanics under an International Civil Aviation Organization 
program to tran personnel to man Ethiopia’s modern airlines. 


In poverty-stricken Haiti, a 30-million-dollar dam project, built 
largely with U. S. funds, when completed will irrigate 80,000 
acres and will triple the nation’s production of electric power. 





that we abhor indigence, ignorance, and inequality 
because in these conditions people succumb to Com- 
munism. Apparently ours is a political doctrine ap- 
preciated only on a full stomach. 

We are trying to satisfy the inhabitants of under- 
developed countries with industrial progress; we 
would have them share in technological advance- 
ment and industrialize. Is our course of action con- 
sonant with our stated objectives? Will the rapid 
technological changes encourage the political sta- 
bility we seek? 

From our own history we can expect, however, 
that industry will convulse these simple societies. 
Industrialization, we know, is the building of fac- 
tories. It portends the passing of the handicraft 
worker. Without fail it brings a great shift in pop- 
ulation from country to city and the flow of labor 
in the same direction. Industrialization creates an 
urban population which breaks its ties with the 
rural village and tribe. It is a social convulsion. 


Tuere are forces at work in all these underdevel- 
oped countries to support things as they have been. 
Pitted against them are those who see benefit in 
change. Social and tribal customs adhere to the 
status quo. An industrialization that downgrades 
the past, as inevitably it must, will cause, then, a 
clash of interests. The landlord class will, as it has 
in the West, resent the siphoning of cheap labor to 
the cities. The local patriarchs will protest the re- 
lease from tradition. Telescoping the stages of in- 
dustrialization will create a jumble of conflicts be- 
tween classes of entrepreneurs. The struggle to fill 
the prestige positions vacated by retiring colonial 
masters is an added unsettling factor. 

Thus we see that to industrialize a country, espe- 
cially under forced draft, causes the smoke to settle 
in unusual places. The drift of youth off the land 
may temporarily upset the agricultural production. 
An imbalance of producers’ and consumers’ goods is 
almost inevitable. Shortages of capital, and a conse- 
quent flutter of tax expedients to overcome it, can 
be expected. In short, industrialization is a certain 
avenue to far-flung social and economic, and there- 
fore political, changes. 

The question then arises: if the American objec- 
tive is to stabilize the underprivileged countries in 
the interests of our own security, is the U. S. moving 
in the opposite direction by fostering technological 
revolution? Perhaps some otherwise disquieting 
problems can be sidestepped. There may be no need, 
for instance, to let the housing facilities fall behind 
the industrial concentration of people. Actually, 
American oil interests in Saudi Arabia, the Amer- 
ican iron enterprise in Venezuela, the British copper 
settlements in Northern Rhodesia, set standards of 
shelter that are the envy of the nation. In like fash- 
ion, other imbalances of industrialization may be 
avoided. But try as we might, we cannot but invite 
internal upheaval where we carry the torch of 
progress. 

Are we sure that this is the path to security, after 
all? Oddly, we shall note shortly that the Soviet 
Union is also a chief advocate of industrialization. 
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Is she, then, harboring purposes akin to the West’s? 
Or is the Soviet Union more realistic? Does she see 
that industrialization may create an articulate and 
even more discontented proletariat, a society with- 
out anchors, an impatient mass that finds its newly 
whetted expectations unsatisfied? 

If the United States is right in its encouragement 
of industrialization to foster contentment, then the 
Soviet Union is aiding the United States’ cause. This 
is an unbelievable conclusion. 

The Soviet assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries must be measured as much for its psychological 
impact as for its quantitative effect. The loans and 
assistance from the U.S.S.R. have been offered with 
flourish and fanfare like a swain who hires a young 
boy to carry the box of chocolates to his young lady’s 
door ahead of him. The Russian approach, how- 
ever, is sympatical. “Love us for we are like you,” 
they chime. “Look what we have done. But a few 
years ago we were in your shoes, poor peasants. 
Now, thanks to Communism, we can offer this help.” 

Outside of a hospital here or there, and ceremonial 
gifts on occasion, the Soviets have loaned rather 
than given funds to the underdeveloped countries. 
Most such loans from the U.S.S.R. call for amortiza- 
tion in 12 annual installments following a period of 
grace of one to three years. In Afghanistan, where 
the Soviets sought especially to gain influence, the 
loans were spread over 22 annual installments. Ad- 
vantages of repayment rest almost entirely with the 
Communists, for their sparser market will absorb 
all the goods they see fit to admit. 

The Communists, too, have set a cut-rate interest 
charge of 24% percent. Why they have settled on 
this particular figure is something of a mystery. The 
West, and especially the United States, suffers great- 


In the Philippines a United Nations weaving expert aids a Govern- 
ment program to improve and expand cottage (handicraft) industries. 
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Fine purebred sheep and cattle, air-lifted from the U.S.A. to Chile in a joint U. S.Chile project, furnish valuable breeding stock. 


ly from this move for it is charged with gouging the 
needy. Unless, of course, the Western Governments 
want to subsidize interest rates, the West is not as 
free to manipulate the cost for political purposes. 
Interest rates perform an institutional function in a 
capitalistic society. The Soviets, however, for a 
slight expenditure, have an extremely potent prop- 
aganda weapon 

The Soviets seem, too, to select their projects with 
an eye to the display they will make instead of their 
basic contribution to the native economy. While the 
West labors in the vineyard, the Soviets pour out the 
wine. Thus, in Afghanistan, glittering grain eleva- 
tors dotting the countryside and the wondrous paved 
streets of Kabul are constant reminders to the goggle- 
eyed of what can come from a Marxist economy. 

The aspirations of the underdeveloped countries 
far exceed their productive attainments now or in 
the immediate future. Cicero said that “The thirst 
of desire is never filled, nor fully satisfied.” Nor is 
there any consolation for them in Socrates’ admoni- 
tion that those who want fewest things are nearest 
to the gods. The explosive factor in the gap between 
what they want and what they can supply is the 
possibility of frustration. Will these peoples strug- 
gling fruitlessly to lift their production and con- 
sumption index fall victim to the blandishments of 
the Communist bloc? Or can these peoples become, 
under Western leadership, so absorbed in the chal- 
lenge of the task, so taken with the process of im- 
provement, that they forego their envy of the stand- 
ard of living of the advanced countries? To this end 
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a growing native middle class would do much to 
relieve the disquiet and absorb the most anguished 
and disgruntled. Under their influence the under- 
developed countries might find, as a stsamship line 
advertises, that “Half the fun is in geiting there.” 

In former days the industrialized nations moved 
to save the backward countries from rebellions and 
turmoil largely because they had heavy investments 
involved. They were like the man who nobly jumps 
into the lake to save the skater who broke through 
the ice because the skater had his skates on. Today 
the motives are much more fundamental. Today 
those diehards who still argue against any interest 
in world politics resemble the man on a voyage who, 
when told the ship was sinking, responded, “Well, 
what do we care? We don’t own it!” 

U. S. policy is strong for helping underprivileged 
nations, but to date the entire foreign program gives 
the appearance of one grand unintegrated mess. On 
the other hand, Soviet aid to the underdeveloped is 
closely ordered. The recipient is not free to shop 
with the credit it has been given. It is compelled to 
barter bilaterially with price and quality of the pur- 
chased goods determined by the Communist giver. 
it appears the Soviet bloc has only one clear end in 
view: to lure the underdeveloped victim into the 
closed orbit of Soviet empire. There is an old saying 
that time and money separate the best of friends. 
Is it the U. S. hit-or-miss, well-intentioned method 
of disbursement or the Soviet’s hewed-to-the-line 
methods which will make the most friends—or 
enemies—in the long run? 
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By DAVID GRAHAM 


Etec old George Bernard 
Shaw thought youth wonderful, 
but said that wasting it on chil- 
dren was criminal. Middle age, on 
the other hand, is seldom gulped 
thoughtlessly by anybody. At any 
rate I am savoring every minute 
of my mellower years.’ The next 
time I have my sight tested they 
may start warming up a Seeing 
Eye dog. But why be depressed 
because you need a magnifying 
glass to find your way around ina 
telephone booth? The life of the 
soul has broader horizons. 
“Please, dear,” I say to my 
youth-reeking daughter, who 
handles the electronic controls in 
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our house, “would you please 
turn the sound up a little louder?” 
Non sum qualis eram Bonae sub 
Regno Cynarae—my hearing isn’t 
quite as sharp as it was when 
they tapped me for World War II. 
Yes, every year now I call for 
louder music and stronger glasses. 

But when anyone whines to me 
about the pity of growing older, 
I reach for my blackjack. Because 
although this senility my daugh- 
ter automatically classifies me un- 
der may not be the most exhil- 
arating epoch in a man’s life, 
nevertheless these September 
years have their charm. 

For one thing, on lovely Fall 
afternoons I am no longer obliged 
to wriggle into a sweaty football 
jersey. All through school and 
college, while Father was paying 
for my education, I was expend- 
ing a great deal of time and most 
of my energy on the gridiron. Be- 
ing big and healthy, I was expect- 
ed to go out for football, although 
bouncing my profile off a ball 
carrier’s heels never had much 
appeal for me. 

I say this notwithstanding the 
fact that during my senior year 
at Yale the coach let me play six 
minutes against Massachusetts 
University, or Massachusetts 
something. Anyway, Yale was 
ahead by about 40 to 0 when Tad 
Jones decided to risk everything 
and send me into the game. But 
get this: we held them scoreless 
during the entire six minutes. In- 
toxicating as such a climax to my 
athletic career should have been, 
was it worth the eight years of 
mud, sweat, and concussions that 
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led up to it? 
wasn't. 
Another so-called recrea- 
tion—gruesome, it struck 
me—from which creeping 
senescence has likewise de- 
livered me is dancing. Ever 
since I took my first glide on 
the dance floor I have de- 
tested dancing, having no 
more rhythm in me than a 
block of cement. As in foot- 
ball, however, it was not my 
inclinations that prevailed 
but society’s. For years any 
female who cared to test my gal- 
lantry could separate me from the 
side lines where, as in football, I 
forever belonged. 

“Oh, really, now!” they would 
scold when, knowing the punish- 
ment that was in store for them, 
I tried to beg off; “just relax and 
follow the music.” 

Follow the music! After one toe- 
crunching, torso-twisting “dance” 
with me they would make a break 
for the powder room, their ex- 
cuses threadbare, abandoning me 
to another public humiliation. Yet 
now in the calm corridors of my 
middle age, paddling about in a 
wheel chair practically—as I seem 
to my daughter—I grow immune 
to such mortifying demands. 

Another form of anguish that 
senescence eliminates are the cha- 
grins of love. My poor daughter, 
a delicious but vulnerable teen- 
ager, has her suitors to worry 
about—will some uncouth jerk 
get too fresh? Will the boy she 
finds so cute ask her to go out? 
Sometimes she mopes around the 
house all day, waiting to be 
buzzed by the right party. Some- 
times the buzz doesn’t come. 

Dates are no problem for me. I 
have this adorable permanent 
date keeping house for me. Fur- 
thermore, my wife’s cooking is so 
superb that I have lost all need 
to butter up headwaiters, and feel 
that we are slumming when some 
kindly friend takes us to an ex- 
pensive restaurant—where my 
dates often dragged me. 

Though the abode we inhabit is 
no Walden Pond setting, thanks 
to the tutelage of time I have been 
able to simplify my life to an ex- 
tent undreamed of by my daugh- 
ter. For nowadays I know pretty 
well what I want and how to 
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wangle it, or forget about ever 
having wanted it—like a yacht. 

With regard to blueberry pies, 
for instance: for decades I had 
been devouring them in toto, gob- 
bling the filling, which I dote on, 
and swallowing the rest in resig- 
nation. Nowadays I simply place 
my order with mamacita for the 
filling, a mess of blueberries nice- 
ly stewed in sugar and sloshed 
with cream, and unfettered by 
any pastry. 

As a youth, I had to snitch 
cream. In my father’s house 
cream was to be taken sparingly, 
like brandy, and by adults only 
Nowadays I slosh it about or even 
drink it straight, unabashed and 
undiluted, whereas my poor 
daughter daren’t touch the stuff, 
for fear of putting on weight. So 
God bless the dyspepsia induced 
by my angry middle years, for 
weight is no worry of mine. 

Nor is personal appearance a 
cause of anxiety to me, though a 
real one for my daughter, already 
cowering under the dictates of 
fashion. At the stage of life that 
I have attained, one has accum- 
ulated a basic wardrobe and a 
bland indifference to style—we 
men usually have anyway. Save 
for a few pairs of socks, a bit of 
underwear, a shirt, and a hand- 
kerchief now and then, I have 
about all the clothing I'll need for 
the rest of the trip. 


F or me the time machine is no 
longer ticking like a home-made 
bomb, as it is for my daughter— 
will she be able to do all the 
things she wants to do in the next 


few years? Will she land the 
“right fellow” before some other 
female snaps him up? In my ears 
time is purring as softly as a well- 
tuned motor; I scarcely notice 
how swiftly we are rushing along. 
Rich foods may go to my joints 
and arteries these days, but not 
to the complexion, that implac- 
able critic of my daughter’s diet. 
Yet the wrinkles and hair tufts 
that have replaced the pimples of 
my adolescence distress me not. 
For when, having removed my 
glasses to shave, I gaze into the 
mirror, my face comes back to me 
flawless, like a retouched photo- 
graph—thanks to those dear, far- 
sighted, middle-aged eyes. 
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. = of the world’s busiest, 
most diversified hospitals is not 
in New York or London or Tokyo, 
but in the heart of the Arabian 
desert. 

Patients arrive at the Dhahran 
Health Center of the Arabian 
American Oil Company on foot 
or by car, camel, or donkey, borne 
on the shoulders of a friend or 
relative; in trucks or busses, by 
train or airplane. Here are new 
company workers brought to this 
hospital in Saudi Arabia for phys- 
ical examination in a gleaming 
new bus. There is a modern am- 
bulance swinging into the drive- 
way with a veiled Arab woman 
who hopes to deliver a man child 
and thus compete with her two 
sister wives. 

In one room Mrs. Jones of the 
Aramco family is comforting 
her 7-year-old son, who has had 
his tonsils removed. On a chair are 
the youngster’s Davy Crockett hat 
and cowboy pants. In another 
room is Kasim Basheer, a 45-year- 
old camel driver, who entered the 
hospital for an emergency appen- 
dectomy. At the foot of his bed 
rests a little sack of sand. As a 
devout Moslem, he will still be 
able to touch his head against the 
earth facing Mecca in his five 
daily prayers. 

In defiance of Kipling’s old 


A travelling field unit of the hospital in- 
oculates a girl against the dreaded small- 
pox. In one year the hospital administered 
over 36,400 inoculations of various kinds. 


Dodds ote Ulwuteal loapital 


An 8-million-dollar health center in the middle 


of the Arabian desert serves an entire Province. 


By ALFRED M. LILIENTHAL 


Author, Lawyer, and Lecturer 


Ice cream and a pleasant American nurse 
help the convalescence of a Saudi Arabian 
youngster who will soon be able to go home. 
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adage, East is daily mingling with 
West at this Health Center where 
approximately 400,000 outpa- 
tients in 1960 received treatment 
of varied kinds, more than the 
Columbia Medical Center in New 
York City handled the same year. 
The variable health of date grow- 
ers and geologists, royal family 
members and engineers, fisher- 
men and school children, Saudis 
and Americans, is the concern of 
a cosmopolitan medical staff of 
900 members. 

Saudi Arabia, with its Arabic- 
speaking followers of Islam, is a 
vast land mass covering most of 
the peninsula lying between the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, 
south of Jordan and Iraq. In Sep- 
tember, 1933, four months after 
King Abdul Aziz (father of the 
present King) had granted the 
concession to develop any oil 
fields in the Eastern Province of 
Al Hasa, the advance party of 
Aramco, as the Arabian American 
Oil Company is called, landed at 
the port town of Jubail, famous 
for hundreds of years as a market 
for camels and dates. 

From the outset, drilling for oil 
consumed but a small portion of 
the energies of Aramco. Where 
nothing at all existed, whole 
American-style towns were built. 
In brackish, saline soil, greenery 
was brought forth. In order to 
make the desert productive, dis- 
ease had to be fought, illness 
conquered. 
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The health of the Saudi Arabi- 
an people has an unusually im- 
portant bearing on world politics. 
One hundred and ninety-six oil 
wells in six Saudi Arabian fields 
produce more crude oil than the 
entire State of California’s 37,500 
wells. Without this oil there can 
be no impregnable European De- 
fense Community, and Uncle Sam 
could find himself battling in his 
own back yard. 

The people of Al Hasa Province 
had little contact with the 20th 
Century world until recently. The 
inhabitants of the oasis towns 
were engaged in their ancestral 
date trade or some simple craft. 
Many lived crowded together in 
palm huts. The majority were 
Bedouins moving about in the 
open spaces of the vast desert. 
These Bedu, as they were called, 
lived in easily portable tents 
which did little more than break 
the chill of Winter winds and af- 
ford shade from the intense Sum- 
mer sun. In their extremely fru- 
gal and simple life these Saudis 
were for the most part unaware of 
modern sanitation and had the 
benefit of few doctors. Aramco set 
up the first clinic in the walled 
courtyard of a house that could 
have been designed and built in 
the days of Haroon Al Rashid, 
11 centuries ago. The company 
moved southward, and by 1935 
had established its headquarters 
a few miles inland at what is now 
known as Dhahran. 


A complex of concrete buildings near oil-company employees’ homes houses the Health Center. 
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Eight years ago in the midst 
of a shamal, or desert sandstorm, 
Aramco opened the doors of what 
was to become the new two-story, 
8-million-dollar Dhahran Health 
Center. Made of cement brick, 
steel, tile, and glass—and air con- 
ditioned throughout—the build- 
ing enabled the expansion of clin- 
ical activities and outpatient and 
bed-patient services. The needs 
had outstripped the facilities of 
the old 150-bed hospital, which 
had taken four years to build, the 
network of supporting clinics, and 
the Rahimah Hospital at the re- 
finery center for patients requir- 
ing prolonged treatment or isola- 
tion. 

Aramco has a field force of some 
14,834 employees, and their fami- 
lies make up another 20,000. The 
company’s obligation for the 
health of the Saudis extends 
throughout the Eastern Province 
in which the oil concession lies, 
an area almost the size of Texas 
and California together. This po- 
tential responsibility covers some 
350,000 persons. Of the 5,743 per- 
sons provided with hospitaliza- 
tion in 1960, each of whom was 
taken care of for an average of 
nine days, almost one-fifth were 
not employees or their families. 
And only a small proportion of the 
total care was for industrial treat- 
ment. 

Early in the morning various 
clinics at Dhahran begin function- 
ing: for Aramco employees... 
for women and children . . . for 
contract employees . . . for non- 
employee Saudis. Hussain Ibn Sa- 
lah, aged 65, has made his way 
across the desert by camel from 
Hofuf, 100 miles away. His right 
arm dangles uselessly‘at his side. 
The white-garbed male attendant 
at the door will not turn Hussain 
away even though the Saudi Ara- 
bian Government has set up hos- 
pitals of its own and is in the proc- 
ess of establishing 20 community 
clinics. 

The communications system be- 
comes crowded with the load of 
referrals, requests, and orders. 
The long corridors and waiting 
rooms are jammed with patients 
in varied and colorful garb: young 
Abdullah with his white shawl- 
like fringed ghutra, held in place 
by the black ’aqal—dark-skinned 
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Ahmed from the Sudan, with his 
kufiyah, the small native skull 
cap. Khaki slacks and dungarees 
appear here and there, but the 
traditional flowing Arab garb pre- 
vails. 

Some are seated, awaiting their 
turn for the doctor; others line up 
to get their medical records. At 
the end of the hall, patients are 
passing on two sides of a modern 
pharmacy which fills the prescrip- 
tions of the senior staff clinic on 
one side, and the general and in- 
termediate employees’ clinic on 
the other. 

Specimens pour into the labora- 
tories . . . glasses are made and 
fitted . . . dentures are manufac- 
tured ... the X-ray people report 
that it is difficult to keep the tem- 
perature of their tanks cool 
enough as the great air-condition- 
ing plants battle the heat of 
packed rooms and corridors. Out- 
side, the temperature ranges be- 
tween 95 and 125 degrees Fahren- 
heit. At night the humidity 


mounts. 

Each minute, another decision 
to admit ? patient to the hospital, 
to operate, to isolate. In Central 
Supply, the tempo mounts with 
the temperature. The operating 


rooms are never idle, and the sur- 
geons—American, Saudi, Jordan- 
ian, Lebanese, Indian—work as 
one team. While general practice 
is the heart of the hospital’s work, 


thousands of operations take place 
ranging from boil lancings to in- 
tricate surgery. 

There are all kinds of emergen- 
cies. Two busses loaded with Sau- 
dis returning from a local market 
meet head on somewhere 30 miles 
from the hospital. A fleet of ambu- 
lances departs, keeping in touch 
with the hospital by radio. A for- 
eign ship at sea earnestly desires 
medical advice about a hot appen- 
dix or a compound hip fracture. 

The oil operations of Aramco 
are spread over a wide area. Dhah- 
ran is the administrative center; 
Ras Tanura, 40 miles away, is the 
189,000-barrel-a-day refinery cen- 
ter and tanker terminal on the 
Persian Gulf. Abgaiq, on a barren 
sandy wasteland, is the seat of 
producing activities and widely 
separated installations. Explora- 
tion parties may be operating 
hundreds of miles to the south. 

Mobile clinics have helped to 
cover the vast territory. The 
clinic, on a definite daily schedule, 
has three or four first-aid waiting 
stations where. simple ailments 
and minor injuries are treated. If 
the injury is serious, the nurse in 
charge will telephone for trans- 
portation to the hospital. Mobile 
medical attention is not entirely 
new in the Arab East. In the 12th 
Century, a sultan of Baghdad pro- 
vided an Arab physician with a 
field hospital which was trans- 


Inside a mobile clinic a male nurse treats a Saudi worker. Mobile units and a net- 
work of supporting clinics supplement the main Health Center of the oil company. 


ported about the country on the 
backs of 40 camels. 

The hospital services an: addi- 
tional broad and desolate area 
around the Persian Gulf and the 
Red Sea. A Pan American pilot on 
the Karachi-Basra run _ was 
brought in, completely paralyzed 
by meningitis. The air-sea service 
plane of the neighboring Dhahran 
Air Base rescued eight Portu- 
guese sailors in need of care. The 
longest flight in an iron lung car- 
ried a helpless respiratory victim 
of poliomyelitis from Dhahran to 
a hospital in the U.S.A. 


Ar the head of the corps of doc- 
tors, nurses, technicians, nurses’ 
helpers, clerks, and other person- 
nel is Dr. Richard H. Daggy. 
With the responsibility of inte- 
grating the varied activities of 
this vast medical empire, the 
calm, serious, and energetic doc- 
tor has little time to be homesick 
for his Stateside home. One morn- 
ing’s work will include making the 
rounds of the hospital, presiding 
at the medical staff meeting, and 
giving advice to the management 
committee on how to meet the 
latest medical problem confront- 
ing Aramco. Later in the week 
Dr. Daggy will fly to Beirut to give 
a lecture at the American Univer- 
sity on preventive medicine, or to 
The Netherlands to recruit new 
doctors. 

Preventive medicine has played 
an important part in Aramco’s 
health program. Seventy-five per- 
cent of the people harbored in- 
testinal parasitic infections. Vari- 
ous tropical diseases, dysentery, 
tuberculosis, and malaria were 
constant problems. 

In addition to acclimating them- 
selves to a very different environ- 
ment, Aramco employees faced 
the real hazard of malaria, partic- 
ularly prevalent in the oasis area 
on the Eastern Coast. The first 
survey of the company showed 
that an average of 82 percent of 
the population were afflicted with 
the disease. Mosquitoes breed in 
the slow-moving, still waters of 
the drainage canals through the 
date-palm gardens. 

Years ago, a door chalked with 
a large “X” was a warning to the 
passer-by that dwellers within 
were victims of some dreaded dis- 
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ease. Now the “X” is a symbol 
that the house has been sprayed. 
Cities and villages were sprayed 
from year to year with powerful 
insecticide. Trained malariologists 
placed larvae-devouring minnows 
in narrow streams to eliminate 
the breeding places. Insecticide- 
soaked bricks were dropped in 
mosquito-infected marshes. Ma- 
laria control was a combined ef- 
fort, with the Saudi Government 
providing labor and materials and 
Aramco supplying technical as- 
sistance and supervision. Even- 
tually the Saudi Government took 
over the malaria-control program 
completely. Annual malaria sur- 
veys in villages of the Eastern 
Province showed the lowest in- 
fection rates on record since the 
malaria-control program was orig- 
inated in 1948. No infants were 
found with malaria infection in 
the survey villages, which indi- 
cated that current dieldrin appli- 
cations are almost completely 
stopping malaria transmission. 
Smallpox and cholera, too, have 
been practically wiped out. At 
first the Saudis were most reluc- 
tant to submit to vaccination. But 
now they have learned that a little 
scratch will protect them from the 
dreaded smallpox. In one year in- 


Bacteriological study is part of the three-year train- 
ing course at the Dhahran Health Center for young 
Saudi men who are learning to become nurses. 
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Saudi Arabians, most of them employees of the Arabian American Oil Company, en- 
joy their first motion picture—a company-produced color film on water conservation. 


oculations and vaccinations to- 
talled 36,417. All Saudi employees 
were soon immunized against ty- 
phoid and typhus. It is hoped that 
all their dependents will soon be 
likewise immunized. 

Three of the Health Center’s 
ultramodern laboratories are de- 
voted to a ten-year effort to dis- 
cover a vaccine for the prevention 
of trachoma. One of the oldest 
known diseases, the malady is re- 
ferred to in an Egyptian manu- 
script believed written in 1500 
B.C. Trachoma is still widespread 
in many parts of the world other 
than the Middle East, including 
the rural mountainous sections of 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, 
and Arkansas. Aramco is contrib- 
uting $100,000 annually as well 
as its facilities in this joint project 
with the Harvard School of Public 
Health. 

Dhahran Health Center con- 
tinues to grow and has been fully 
accredited by the Joint Commis- 
sion on Accreditation of Hospitals 
in the United States. Its accep- 
tance by Saudi patients has stead- 
ily grown. In a land of strict Mos- 
lem orthodoxy where women still 
conceal themselves behind heavy, 
black veils, the Arab demon- 
strates his deep trust in Ameri- 
cans by leaving his wife or daugh- 
ter as patients of male doctors. 

To meet these varied medical 
needs, Aramco was initially forced 
to develop a training program by 
which the rawest material out of 
the desert could be taught to per- 
form varied tasks. Nurses were 
the greatest demand. Because 
women were not accepted in so- 


cial work in the Arab world, a 
male-nurse program became a 
necessity. 

Under the guidance of John 
Miller, a Franciscan monk who 
became a nurses’ aid while recu- 
perating from a severe illness in 
Illinois, the first nursing school in 
Arabia was started in 1948. Of the 
original nine students only one 
could write his name. Miller’s own 
careful study of the Koran gave 
him the proof to convince recruits 
that the brotherhood of Islam re- 
quired the study of nursing. 

Where it helps mold healthy 
people who will be more able 
to stand up and be counted 
against encroaching Communism, 
Aramco is serving the best inter- 
ests of the U.S.A. Private enter- 
prise has become both doctor and 
American ambassador of good- 
will. Upon arrival in Dhahran, 
all American employees are pre- 
cisely briefed regarding their 
added responsibility. The divi- 
dends have been rewarding—the 
bonds of fellowship between 
Arabs and Americans have in- 
creased. 

The challenge of the Kremlin 
daily becomes more menacing as 
Communism strives to tantalize 
Asian-Afriean peoples, the as-yet- 
undecided balance of power be- 
tween East and West. As a sym- 
bol of American advancement, 
Aramco must be disconcerting to 
the Marxist philosophers in bring- 
ing benefits to the people of Saudi 
Arabia through an enlightened, 
capitalist partnership between 
American industry and a foreign 
Government, 
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iz OUR generation of mechanical devices, perhaps 
we should expect machines to do almost anything. 
Yet you may be surprised to discover that a school 
in your community may now or soon may have an 
extensive battery of mechanical or automatic 
teachers. 

Automation, of a sort, has been employed increas- 
ingly in our schools in recent years. Movies and film 
strips lend atmosphere and animation to the lessons 
of history and science, phonograph recordings en- 
liven language and literature study, and television 
courses greatly ease problems caused by larger en- 
rollments. When wisely used, these aids have served 
teaching well, and the objections of parents have 
been few. 

The “teaching machine,” newest in the movement 
for more mechanized and automatic assistance for 
the teacher, is a self-instruction device rather than 
a means of communicating to pupils assembled to- 
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classroom and are helping 


gether in mass audience. Sizes and shapes vary al- 
most as widely as does the range of prices, from a 
simple pocket tool or “workbook” costing a few dol- 
lars to complex machines for $5,000. The typical 
teaching machine is quite simple and not expensive 
—a box about the size and shape of a typewriter, 
with a window on a slightly inclined top, a lever at 
the side, and several buttons or knobs. 

The student presses a button or pulls a lever for 
the question or other stimulus to appear on a screen. 
He writes his answer on a paper strip or sheet next 
to the screen. He pulls a lever again or turns a knob 
for the correct answer to appear, so that he may 
grade himself. If his answer is correct, he presses 
another button to proceed to the next question. If 
he is wrong, he first presses a key to score a wrong 
response and then may begin on another question. 

The machine itself is simply a box, a holder for 
the material which passes through it. The important 
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part (and chief expense) of a teaching machine is 
its contents. Making up the questions and answers, 
problems to be solved or exercises to be performed, 
is called “programming.” The full set of questions 
covering the material to be studied, together with 
any supplementary panels of pictures, graphs, or 
diagrams, is called the “program.” Two teaching- 
machine pioneers, educational psychologists, have 
been chiefly responsible for the kinds of programs 
used. Sidney Pressey, of Ohio State University, who 
invented a punchboard teaching machine in 1924, 
worked largely with multiple-choice questions, per- 
mitting the pupil to recognize a correct answer from 
among others. Machines patterned after the research 
of B. F. Skinner, of Harvard University, require the 
student to recall a correct answer and “construct” 
or write it down before being presented the prepared 
or correct response. 

The appeal for adopting the machines is clear. As 
classes become larger, teachers find it harder to keep 
every pupil actively participating according to his 
ability, speed, and inclination. With less individual 
attention, his interest in school and his motivation 
to learn tend to decline. 

The teaching machine is a kind of individual tutor, 
enabling a pupil to proceed by small and easy steps, 
one question at a time, through the material to be 
learned. At each step the student must decide upon 
an answer and act upon it. Ideally, the questions 
and answers are worded and arranged in careful 
sequence of gradually increasing difficulty, so that 


Basic science concepts are being taught by Hughes Aircraft Com- 
pany experimental machines at left. A tape-recorded voice asks 
a question about a slide-projected picture on screen; student 
answers by pressing a button. Buttons are also pressed by the 
operator of a Western Design AutoTutor Mark I (below) to an- 
swer multiple-choice questions. Grolier’s Min-Max (right), now 
being marketed as a homework aid all over the U.S.A., uses the 
Skinner method, requires the student to write his answer ina slot. 
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the student follows logical steps toward fuller under- 
standing and more complex concepts. 

In effect, this operation makes use of techniques 
long used by the best of human teachers. As Pro- 
fessor John Blyth, of Hamilton College, states, the 
method combines two ancient techniques in modi- 
fied form: the Socratic method of teaching by asking 
questions, and the Cartesian method of analyzing a 
problem into its smallest parts and proceeding from 
the simple to the complex. 

The secrets of success for the teaching machines 
derive from certain accumulating evidence of psy- 
chological research. Ever since Professor E. L. 
Thorndike’s 1898 experiments with cats trapped in 
puzzle boxes, countless later experiments with 
pigeons, rats, monkeys, dogs, and people have re- 
peatedly borne out useful learning principles. 
Among these are reinforcement and motivation. In 
rearing their children, parents often use the more 
familiar terms of “reward” and “purpose.” 

Anyone who has tried to train a pet knows that 
success is best assured with a step-by-step approach. 
As each step is carried out, the trainer provides im- 
mediate reward or reinforcement; with similar repe- 
tition, learning takes place. At the teaching machine 
the student discovers immediately whether he has 
given a right or a wrong answer and can correct his 
errors at once. He masters one step before going on 
to the next, and is rewarded by the knowledge of his 
continuing success. 

Even more than animals, human beings need re- 
wards for efforts to learn. During the early months 
and years of childhood, parents give the child the 
reward of a smile, of praise or fondling, for his efforts 
to walk or talk. Later, in nursery school or kinder- 
garten, his learning is frequently rewarded by the 
pleasure of imitating mother, the grocer, nurse, or 
fireman. According to a writer for International 
Business Machines’ Think, however, rewards for 
learning drop off in later grades and the frustrations 
mount, leaving many students with a distaste for 
things educational. The functions of the machines 
are “to make learning as rewarding in schools and 
colleges as it is for infants and preschool tots. 
Then all children,’ he continues, “not just those 
especially fortunate in their parents, teachers, or 





heredity, would feel pleasure in intellectual achieve- 
ment and be raised to a level where they would con- 
tinue their education of their own accord.” 

Unlike the “automation” in classroom film or tele- 
vision showings, the teaching machine offers con- 
siderable individual réle playing for the pupil. His 
role is not that of a passive member of a movie or 
television audience, or even among those seated in 
the assembly or lecture hall. He is personally and 
actively involved with stimuli, responses, confirma- 
tions, and rewards. He can proceed uninhibited at 
his very own pace and in his characteristic manner, 
not held back by others in the class who learn more 
slowly than he does, nor frustrated if he is unable 
to keep up with those who learn faster. Moreover, 
the paper on which he places his answers is part of 
a permanent tape or sheet containing the record of 
his progress. A teacher can note what kind of errors 
he has been making and offer him personal guidance. 
In the words of Professor John Barlow, Self-Instruc- 








A microfilmed question appears on screen of the Hamilton Research 
Associates Visitutor, student writes answer on record tape, advances 
tape, then sees correct answer, proceeds at his own speed. The firm 
also makes a machine using tape recordings in language practice. 


A teacher and a scholar who has learned 
several languages, practiced several skills, 
Jay W. Stein is administrative associate to 


the vice-president for academic affairs, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. He 
has written widely on educational topics, 
recently published a historical work. The 
Mind and the Sword, holds a Ph.D. degree 
from Columbia University and three mas- 
ter’s degrees, is married, has four children. 


tion Project coérdinator at Earlham College, “It may 
be that the ‘teaching machine’ most effectively and 
efficiently teaches the teacher how to teach by pro- 
viding him information as to his success with each 
student at every point in the program of instruc- 
tion.” 

A statement in the Automated Teaching Bulletin 
summarizes the incredible totality of functions of 
which the teacher might be relieved: 

The teaching machine may present specific information 
to the student; examine the student on each piece of in- 
formation as it is presented; correct the student’s errors; 
provide additional explanation on points where the student 
has erred; verify the correctness of an answer when it is 
correct; proceed automatically to the next point when the 
student has mastered the preceding point; keep detailed 
records of the progress of each student; and perform al! 
the stated functions as a controlled monitor with infinite 
patience and completely without bias. 

Further, a psychologist declares that “the student 
at the machine is not in the presence of a mere ‘aid’ 
to learning; he is in the presence of a ‘teacher’ and is 
undergoing a total learning experience in and of 
itself.” Certainly, states a teaching-machine advo- 
cate, “No teacher should be asked to do anything 
that can be done better by a technological process.” 
“The really good teacher will be happy he can con- 
centrate on teaching things the machine cannot,’ 
adds another. 

Should the ardent claims become fully validated 
and the transformation in teaching procedure gain 
momentum, a parent can envision a schoolroom with 
rows of booths, each containing a teaching machine 
and a chair. Here the pupil will be expected to spend 
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most of his time on his own; gathering up all the pro- 
grammed knowledge he can. A few classrooms for 
assemblying of pupils may remain for assignment 
or recitation. There a pupil will at least know what 
a “live” teacher looks like. He may further meet the 
“live” teacher by appointment to discuss the record 
of his performance on the teaching machine. The 
“live” teacher may suggest added study on a porta- 
ble teaching machine at home, for which he will 
provide a sealed program. Traditional book study, 
reading, writing, and similar homework will change 
considerably. 

The machine’s superhuman replacement of teach- 
ing functions will not mean the disappearance of the 
human teacher. However strongly the positive 
claims are made, more sober statements indicate 
that the automation aid may merely relieve the 
teacher of some routine drills, review exercises, and 
paper correcting. The teacher’s part in planning, 
assigning, and guidance will remain vital. He will 
also continue to have an important influence on the 
making up of programs, although much of this may 
increasingly be left to commercial specialists. 

The machine brings no push-button miracle for 
learning that will eliminate effort, application, and 
long hours of practice. In principle, it is not much 
different from various paper devices, flash-card sets, 
punchboards, workbooks, and quiz toys that have 
been with us many years. 

An important question which still leaves unsatis- 
fying answers is: Can and do the machines teach 
better than books? Unlike the book, properly used, 
does the machine unduly fragmentize the student’s 
learning, make him dependent on mechanized pro- 
gramming, and discourage independent thinking 
and questioning? In the query of one doubter, is the 
student really receiving anything that he should not 
rather be receiving from a well-written book em- 
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bodying, where appropriate, Cartesian and Socratic 
principles of learning? In other words, should re- 
search and promotion energies not rather concen- 
trate on improving the use of books and reading? 
After all, it is the student’s ability to read and make 
intelligent judgments rather than his efficiency at 
operating automatic teaching machines that will 
help him in his future occupation and make him a 
better citizen 

Other difficult problems relate to providing ade- 
quate course programs. So far they are available for 
a limited number of subjects, such as spelling, arith- 
metic, physics, and foreign languages. Additional 
programs are very expensive and can be afforded at 
a low cost per pupil only on a regional basis. There 
is the danger that there will be less choice of instruc- 
tional materials, more standardization. 

What do students and teachers think of machine 


instruction? Most pupils I interviewed were compli- 
mentary, especially the boys—even the one who said 
he didn’t like the machine because it made him 
“think too hard,” but who concluded that “I guess 
that’s what we’re supposed to do.” 

One teacher said the machine gives the student a 
feeling of power and participation and independence 

a “20th Century feeling.”’ Another observed: “Girls 
don’t daydream and stare out the window; boys no 
longer think of throwing spitballs.” 

Another instructor stated that “the days of me- 
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chanical chores of vocabulary drill, quizzes, and quiz 
correcting could be ended, but really it will be a 
long time of ‘wait and see.’”’ Several teachers saw 
great use for the machines in the acquiring of 
foreign-language skills and facts for science courses, 
but little value in “the human side of history, litera- 
ture, arts, or religion.”” Some researchers and ob- 
servers credit much of the success of machine teach- 
ing to date to the experimental and novelty attrac- 
tion of the system. 

Teaching-machine promotion and adoption are 
strategically tied in with the money available for it. 
Foundations and agencies of both State and Federal 
governments are seeking answers to the needs of ex- 
panding schools; some are making money available 
exclusively for experimental adoption of teaching 
machines. Manufacturers and salesmen of the ma- 
chines can see a great and profitable field for their 
ventures. 

At a time of serious concern for the teacher short- 
age in schools and colleges, teachers, educational ad- 
ministrators, and school-board members look in 
every direction that offers solutions. They, along 
with parents, have the obligation to examine care- 
fully the prospects of the teaching machines, to in- 
sist on greater validity and applicability of research 
results than have so far been shown, and to demand 
a thorough overview in each case of need and cost. 

The danger of premature adoption and expensive 
regrets will be minimized as alert citizens and par- 
ents continue their traditional responsibility for 
major decisions regarding the schools. They will do 
well to ponder the words of a mathematics teacher: 
“Even if research proves that learning can be done 


by machine and there is money available, there still 
remains the more important question of whether it 
should be done by machine.” 


Children too young to read are taught with pictures in a 
Rheem Califone machine (left). . .. Simplest “teaching ma- 
chine”: a masking-technique workbook like Dyna-Slide’s. 





Part-Time 


PRISONERS 


Selected jail inmates work at ‘outside’ jobs 


during the day but are locked up each night in 


a system proving its value in ten U.S. States. 


By IRWIN ROSS 
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HE prisoner had a problem 

with alcohol, automobiles, 

and the law: after a few 
drinks he was unable to stay away 
from the wheel. Twice he had 
gone to jail for driving after revo- 
cation of his license; his second 
sentence was for 60 days. 

In most States of the U.S.A. he 
would have idled his time away 
in the county jail, forfeiting sev- 
eral weeks’ pay and perhaps even 
losing his job. With no savings, 
his family would soon have been 
forced on relief. He was fortu- 
nate, however, in living in Wis- 
consin. Under the provisions of 
the Huber Law he was allowed to 
keep his job while serving his jail 
term. He went to work 
morning, returned to jail at night. 
He not only supported his wife 
and four children, but also paid 
Milwaukee County $3.96 a day for 
His freedom, however, 
limited: when not 
working, he remained under lock 
and key 

This unorthodox system of in- 
carceration is variously known as 
“day parole,” “work release,” and 
“pay-as-you-go penology.” It is de- 
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was strictly 
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a year or less in county jails—not 
for felons who are packed off to the 
State’s prisons. A well-established 
Wisconsin, the plan 
other States: 
since 1956, California, Idaho, Min- 
nesota, Montana, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Virginia, 
and Wyoming have adopted leg- 
islation authorizing work-release 
programs at the local level. 
Wherever it has been tried, 
work release has elicited enthu- 
It’s the most im- 
portant correctional tool since the 
advent of parole and probation,” 
in the exuberant view of Rolf W. 
Stageberg, who runs the Minne- 
tremen- 
dously significant program,” says 
Sanger B director of 
Wisconsin’s Division of 
most people 
who go to jail are confined to coun- 
ty jails, what happens to them 
there will be of vast importance 
for the rest of their 
Chances of rehabilitating a prison- 
er are greatly enhanced, Powers 


believes, if he can maintain his 


success 1n 


has spread to nin 
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skills, his earning power, and a 
measure of self-respect while serv- 
ing time. 

Work release has other advan- 
tages as well. Families are not 
victimized by being thrown on re- 
lief; some of the stigma of the 
father’s going to jail is also avoid- 
ed. Counties save considerable 
money in welfare bills (normally 
50 percent of prisoner families 
are forced onto relief) and in the 
cost of housing and feeding in- 
mates. 

In Wisconsin, where work re- 
lease is in operation in every 
county, dollar savings have been 
substantial. From 1956 to 1960, 
Powers estimates that the tax- 
payers were spared nearly one 
million dollars in welfare pay- 
ments and another $750,000 in jail 
costs. Total prisoner earnings 
amounted to an estimated $2,800,- 
000, of which $1,100,000 went for 
the support of dependents. In 
1960 more than 5,000 prisoners— 
some 40 percent of those sen- 
tenced to county jails—were en- 
rolled in the program. 

At first sight, work release 
seems the oddest sort of institu- 
tionalized punishment. Prisoners 
are not only let out to work, but 
are often released to seek employ- 
ment. In Wisconsin they are al- 
lowed to attend union meetings— 
even to picket, if their employer is 
struck. In some counties they can 
make occasional home _ visits— 
generally on Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. Many sheriffs allow 
them to drive their own cars to 
work—if they still have driving 
licenses. Some organize car pools; 
others are conveyed to their jobs 
by wives or shopmates. 

One wealthy inmate of the Min- 
neapolis workhouse, a traffic of- 
fender, was transported back and 
forth to his office in a chauffeured 
Cadillac. More enterprising was a 
prisoner who operated a car wash 
some dozen miles from the Min- 
neapolis workhouse. Unable to 
drive because he had lost his li- 
cense, he commuted in a small 
plane, landing on a frozen lake in 
front of the jail. 

Work release is by no means a 
soft touch, however. The prisoner 
is given just enough time to travel 
back and forth to work. He signs 


out when he leaves jail in the 
morning, signs in at night; he also 
undergoes a careful frisking by a 
guard. If he is required to work 
overtime, the employer must tele- 
phone the jailer in advance. Unex- 
plained tardiness, or the posses- 
sion of contraband, will result 
either in a loss of “good time” or in 
being dropped from the program. 

The prisoner is forbidden to 
touch liquor. In St. Paul he is not 
even allowed to munch cough 
drops without permission, lest an 
alcoholic breath be disguised. 
He is permitted just enough cash 
to cover his carfare and tobacco. 

In most jurisdictions he loses 
control of his funds. In Wisconsin 
his pay check is normally mailed 
to the sheriff’s office. There it is 
allocated in accordance with a 
budget worked out in advance. 
The county first gets paid for the 
prisoner’s board (ranging from 
about $2 a day in rural areas to 
$3.96 in Milwaukee); support pay- 
ments are mailed to his family; in- 
stallments are paid on fines, court 
judgments, and other personal 
debts; the balance is held in es- 
crow to be turned over to the pris- 
oner upon discharge. On occasion 
a worker is reluctant to let his em- 
ployer know that he is in custody; 
in that case he is allowed to pick 
up his check and bring it to the 
sheriff's office. 


W isconstn’s work-release 
law, sponsored by Senator Henry 
Huber, was passed in 1913. For 
many years, however, it was only 
sparingly used. In 1943 a grow- 
ing labor shortage in local war 
plants prompted Judge Oscar J. 
Schmiege, of Appleton, to revive 
the old law and work out an 
effective day-parole plan for the 
misdemeanants he was sentencing 
to jail. From Appleton, which has 
had some 1,700 “Hubers” in the 
last 16 years, the program spread 
throughout the State. 

In Wisconsin, as elsewhere, the 
majority of inmates of county jails 
are not criminal types, though 
their offenses cover a broad range 
—everything from simple assault, 
traffic violations, nonsupport, to 
larceny, forgery, carrying a con- 
cealed weapon, negligent homi- 
cide. Many offenses, such as writ- 
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ing bad checks, upon examination 
turn out to “alcohol-connected”; 
others result from family prob- 
lems. While felons are normally 
excluded from the work-release 
program, at times judges sentence 
them to reduced terms in county 
jails, thereby making them eligi- 
ble for Huber privileges. 

The part-time prisoners are as 
varied a lot as the offenses which 
land them in jail. While skilled 
and unskilled workers predomi- 
nate, white-collar and professional 
types are by no means uncommon. 
The Santa Clara, California, coun- 
ty jail, a minimum-security facil- 


conduct. In Minneapolis, where 
the great bulk of offenders are 
traffic violators, the failure rate 
is even lower—only 4 percent in 
1959, the latest year for which 
figures are available. Of St. Paul’s 
327 part-time prisoners, up to 
May, 1961, only 20 flunked—12 
for drinking, seven for violation 
of workhouse rules, one for com- 
mitting a new crime (forgery) 
while working at his regular job. 

Only a small percentage of pris- 
oners go AWOL—138 in Milwau- 
kee, out of its 185 failures in 1960. 
In 110 cases, however, the pris- 
oners returned. Jailers do not lie 








The Common Task 


Today is mine from dawn to set of sun, 

To do the humble tasks which wait for me: 

The common, lowly tasks which bring no fame, 
Ennobling though they be. 


I pray my vision pass beyond these bounds, 
Some heart made lighter, filled with joy today; 
More wisdom, kindliness, more love released, 
Because I passed this way. 





—E. J. RITTER 





ity, has played host to a college 
professor, an accountant, a school 
psychologist; the Minneapolis and 
St. Paul workhouses have _har- 
bored several high-paid execu- 
tives, jailed for traffic violations; 
the Milwaukee county jail even 
billeted an ex-sheriff from another 
county whose Huber job was as 
a jewelry salesman. (Salesmen 
and other self-employed individ- 
uals are usually a headache to 
jailers—for their hours are apt 
to fluctuate and their earnings 
are more difficult to control.) 

Over the years the Wisconsin 
jails have had a sprinkling of 
married women, who are released 
in the morning to do their house- 
work and have to be back in jail 
after preparing the evening meal. 
Since 1959 the law has also ac- 
commodated students. 

The most impressive proof that 
part-time jail works is the low 
failure rate of its participants. 
In Milwaukee, of the 1,191 work- 
release prisoners in 1960, only 
185 had to be dropped for bad 
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awake nights worrying about run- 
aways, for most work-release pris- 
oners have roots in the commu- 
nity, jobs, and families, and have 
little incentive to take to the hills. 

All authorities agree that “selec- 
tivity” is the key to the program’s 
success. Some prisoners are clear- 
ly too undependable to be let out 
of jail; others, especially first of- 
fenders, often deserve probation. 
Judges usually require a careful 
investigation, either before or just 
after sentencing, to determine 
who will be granted work-release 
privileges. 

Often the program gives offend- 
ers their first real chance at re- 
habilitation. Last year a judge in 
Madison, Wisconsin, sentenced a 
30-year-old chef to a year in jail 
on a charge of indecent exposure. 
The prisoner had previously 
served time for the same offense, 
but on this occasion the judge 
allowed him to remain at work— 
providing he paid for psychiatric 
treatment out of his earnings. 

The chef, a punctual, exemplary 


prisoner, served only nine months, 
earning the standard one-fourth 
reduction in sentence for good be- 
havior. During that period he 
worked at his restaurant job seven 
days a week, in preference to hav- 
ing a two-day week-end in jail. He 
would leave about 3 P.M., return 
at 2 A.M. He made 36 visits to the 
psychiatrist, paying him a total of 
$360. Both he and the doctor 
thought he had made considerable 
progress; when he was released, 
he told the jailer that he planned 
to continue treatment. 

Despite his medical expenses, 
the prisoner left jail in a- better 
financial condition than when he 
entered. Out of his earnings of 
$2,307.71, he paid the county $702 
for board (though he ate most of 
his meals in his employer’s restau- 
rant), paid up $448.85 in back 
debts, spent $66.99 for work cloth- 
ing, and drew $65 in pocket 
money. A single man, he had no 
support payments to make. His 
savings when discharged totalled 
$664.87. 

The discipline of part-time con- 
finement often helps offenders 
who cannot stay the course on 
probation. Three years ago a 
judge in San Rafael, California, 
confronted a young woman who 
had forged checks and otherwise 
defrauded her employer of $1,959. 
She had a long history of forgery 
and embezzlement and_ several 
probationary sentences during 
which she always managed to 
avoid making the restitution 
which the court had ordered. Her 
record would have justified a pris- 
on sentence, but she had three 
small children—and so the judge 
gave her a year in jail under the 
work-release plan and five years’ 
probation. Restitution was again 
ordered. 

The prisoner had a tough grind 
—an eight-hour day at the switch- 
board and typewriter in a San 
Francisco office (salary: $275 a 
month), a two-hour bus commu- 
tation back and forth to jail. She 
was allowed to visit her children 
every sixth week-end. To the 
agreeable surprise of the Marin 
County probation office in San 
Rafael, which administers the 
work-release program, she held 
onto her job, returned promptly 
to jail [Continued on page 60] 
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Life, war, and independence in the Philippines 


are the meat of this month’s featured work. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


C ARLOS P. ROMULO has served his 
nation as citizen gnd journalist, as teach- 
leader, as Cabinet 


er and educational 


member, as Resident Commissioner in 
Washington, and now as Philippine Am- 
bassador to the United States. He has 
served the community of nations as 
President of the General Assembly and 
twice as presiding officer of the Security 
Nations. He has 
Rotary International as a Vice- 
He has written ten 
of which has been 


Council of the United 
served 
President books, 
every one marked 
by candor, integrity, and faith in man- 
—every one of which has deserved 
reading, especially by Rotarians 
Perhaps his latest book, I] Walked with 
Heroes, is most important and reward- 


kind 
wide 


ing of all. 

This is because I Walked with Heroes 
is an autobiography, a review of a re- 
markably active and useful career; and 


because it is marked in rich degree by 


the qualities a good autobiography has 
to have. 

One of these qualities, of course, is 
frankness, intimacy, the sense of person- 
to-person communication. This quality 
has been present in all of Romulo’s 
books, and is especially enjoyable in the 
earlier portions of the present volume. 
I have read and reread with keen en- 
joyment Romulo’s account of his boy- 
hood and early youth: his memories 
of his parents and school days, his first 
meeting with Americans—soldiers quar- 
tered in his native town of Camiling 
during the Philippine War for Inde- 
pendence: 

. an American sergeant whose 
name I never knew lured a half- 
dozen small Filipino youngsters 
to his side. He gave us the Amer- 
ican fruit we had never tasted— 
apples—and read to us from a 
wonderful little book called Bald- 
win’s Primer. Did he have small 


pines ae Rs 


boys at home and was he lonely 

for thein? 

This must have been the truth 
of it, for he and other soldiers 
drew us against our will into their 
adult military circle. They knew 
how small boys love to be treated 
—as men among men. Soon we 
were on a comradely basis, and 
since they could not speak our 
language it seemed natural that 
we should learn theirs. 

Our sergeant friend taught us 
from Baldwin's Primer. “I see the 
cat..Do you see the cat? Does the 
cat see me?” I can see him now, 
that blue-eyed, friendly man, re- 
laxed under our nipa palms with 
his gun at his side, ‘“‘on the ready” 
(in readiness for our fathers in 
hiding), using that simple book 
to teach a small circle of big-eyed 
little boys to read and write in 
English. 

I wonder if Carlos Romulo’s high 
service to international understanding 
doesn’t have its roots in this childhood 
experience—and its source even more 
in his father’s courage and intelligence; 
a leader in the war for independence, 
he was a leader as well in gaining faith 
and codperation from his people after 
the American pledge of eventual inde- 
pendence. “He argued that since Amer- 
ica had beaten us and then made its 
generous promise, the only honorable 
attitude for the Filipinos to take was 
to codperate fully.” 

Also full of lively personal experience 
vividly rendered is Romulo’s account of 
his youthful experiences as a cub re- 
porter, in Manila. Still in his teens, he 
was going to school during the day and 
working as a reporter in the evenings. 
“There is just one first front-page scoop 
in any reporter’s lifetime,” as Romulo 
observes. His came when he stuck to his 
beat in the Philippine Senate’s report- 
gallery on a hot Summer night 
when all the other reporters had gone 
to the carnival. It happened that Manuel 
L. Quezon, then President of the Senate 
and the idol of his people, 
chose that night for a sensationally blis- 
tering attack on his political opponents 
—good for three columns in next morn- 
ing’s paper. That afternoon Romulo was 
summoned to Quezon’s office, along with 


ers’ 


hero and 


the other reporters: 

The office was a splendid place 
I knew that even as I advanced 
timidly toward his desk. Those 
blazing, beautiful eyes, intent as 
a leopard’s on its prey, were fixed 
upon me, and so was the attention 
of all my fellow scribes. 

The desk was beautiful, of shin- 
ing narra wood that was mellow 


The date is October 20, 1944—and 
Philippines President Sergio Osmena, 
General Douglas MacArthur, and Brig- 
adier General Carlos Romulo, author 
of | Walked with Heroes, land at Leyte. 
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as old ivory. It was bare except 
for the morning edition of the 
Cable-News. His beautifully 
groomed hand pointed at my 
scoop, three columns of irrefuta- 
ble accusation in cold print. 

“You are Romulo?” 

I felt very small and young— 
David surrounded by Goliaths. My 
muttered “Yes” was an adolescent 
squeak. 

“And you wrote this?” 

The eyes and voice of the inquis- 
itor, the circle of the tribunal. I 
wondered if I would ever know a 
worse moment or if I would be 
able to live through this one. 

He snapped, “Do you take short- 
hand?” 

My answer was lower and 
squeakier than before. I had been 
too nervous to think of adding 
“sir” to my answers. Then I quav- 
ered, “Is anything wrong with it?” 

“Wrong!” Suddenly the sun 
burst through clouds, the won- 
derful warming Quezon smile 
poured over me, his hand went 
out and clasped mine. “My God, 
boy, it’s wonderful. You've not 
only reproduced my speech, 
you’ve improved on it. Let me 
shake hands with vou.” 

This story illustrates another quality 
of a good autobiography brilliantly illus- 
trated in I Walked with Heroes: that 
of candor. Romulo really enjoys telling 
jokes on himself, and of course his 
reader enjoys them with him. He refers 
several times to his use of three Man- 
hattan telephone books to stand on in 
order to be able to see and be seen at 
the rostrum of the United Nations, and 
tells other stories of more or less em- 
barrassing experiences resulting from 
his height. 

What makes Romulo’s autobiography 
most of all worth reading is his unfail- 
ing faith in mankind. It shines from 
every page, finds specific expression in 
almost every chapter. With that faith 
is clear-sighted recognition of the plight 
of the world today. At the United Na- 
tions and elsewhere Romulo has had 
ample occasion to learn the nature of 
international Communism and the meth- 
ods of its emissaries, and his observa- 
tions and conclusions deserve the closest 
attention. Equally worthy of profound 
consideration are his warnings to the 
West of the dangers of ignorance, faulty 
communication, and failure of under- 
standing in our relations with the rising 
nations of the East. This is a book to 
think about and act upon, as well as 
one to enjoy. I’ve read all of it twice, 
much of it three times. I urge you not 
to miss it. 

at a & 


In these too few days of vacation at 
my Michigan farm I've been reading 
some novels. Two of these I want to 
speak of in this article. The conduct 
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Dark Grows the Night (Pageant Press, 10! 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y., $5), by Laurel 
O. Ringler, of Lawrence, Kans. A story of 
violence in Kansas and Missouri during the 
Civil War. 

A Laughter in the Lonely Night (Paul S. 
Eriksson, 119 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y., 
$5), by Henry Viscardi, Jr., of Hempstead, 
N. Y. A story of determined men and women 
who made and heard that laughter. 





of Edwin O’Connor, since the publica- 
tion of his runaway best-seller, The 
Last Hurrah, in 1956, has impressed me 
most favorably. There must have been 
many forces and considerations pressing 
him to rush into print with another 
novel in a year or two, in order to 
capitalize on the popularity of that fine 
novel of an ageing Irish politician in a 
thinly disguised Boston. But he has re- 
sisted those pressures, has worked and 
waited until he was ready with a book 
that satisfied him. Too few writers of 
our time, especially too few novelists, 
display that kind and degree of artistic 
integrity. 

The Edge of Sadness justifies the time 
and effort it has cost. It is a long, som- 
ber, and deeply moving book, marked 
by a very high level of literary excel- 
lence. The setting is old Irish Boston 
again, the time the recent past. The 
story is told in the first person by a 
and to my mind Edwin O'’Con- 
nor’s new novel takes its place at once 
among the very few books which give 
worthy and penetrating treatment to the 
special texture and quality of the life 
of a priest. Indeed to my knowledge 
this book is unique in doing this for a 
parish priest in a modern urban en- 
vironment. This priest, his young assis- 


priest 


A tablet of Egyptian hieroglyphs is one 
of many examples of ancient writing 
pictured in Lost Languages, a book by 
archaeology specialist P. E. Cleator. 


Winn 
P 


tant and other religious, and the several 
members of the small family whose ex- 
perience as seen or participated in by 
the priest forms the basis of the story, 
all are realized in this novel with depth 
and roundness, with complete integrity. 
There are some echoes of The Last Hur- 
rah, in the sharply limned shapes of 
certain peripheral characters, that could 
be given less space with little loss. But 
as a whole The Edge of Sadness seems 
to me a finer and more significant novel 
than its predecessor, much as I liked 
that book. 

Each Day's Proud Battle, 
phine Winn, appears as a selection of 
the New Authors Guild, a plan initiated 
by a leading American publishing house 
to afford more advantageous publishing 
opportunity for new writers of novels. 
It is not generally known, perhaps, that 
these are difficult times for young writ- 
ers of long fiction. The chance for a 
book-length manuscript by an unknown 
writer to find publication, unless it is 
of quite exceptional quality—or is 
marked by sensational treatment of sex 
or crime—is far from good. Miss Winn’s 
novel is not sensational in any bad 
sense, certainly, though the story it tells 
contains abundance of dramatic interest. 
It is the story of a son’s gallant attempt 
to pay back 
his father’s debts, though he is in no 
way legally responsible. The book gives 
evidence of extensive not always 
expert compression from a much larger 
manuscript, with the that the 
reader sometimes finds it hard to keep 


by Jose- 


what he considers to be 


and 
result 


all the characters and their relationships 
distinctly in mind. It contains some good 
writing in a real sense, however; and 
in setting, theme, and grasp of the cen- 
tral character it is a good and memora- 
ble book. 


* co * 


given me time 
book I had 


Lost Languages, 


Vacation have 
to read 
only sampled before: 
by R. E. Cleator. It tells the story of 
the discovery recognition of lan- 
guages of the and of the long 
processes of study by which some of 
these 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, cuneiform, Hit- 
tite, and others. It describes, too, the 
languages still undeciphered, Mayan and 
Etruscan among them. The accounts of 
the findings of scholars and of amateurs 


days 


clear through a 


and 
past, 
understood: 


have come to be 


are exciting, and the many coded illus- 
trations make the actual process of de- 
cipherment as understandable to the 
ordinary reader as could well be. Al- 
together this is a fine book in a fasci- 
nating field. 
” * * 
yublishers, and prices: 
I Walked with Heroes, Carios P. Romulo 
(Holt, Rinehart & Winston, $5).—The Edge 
of Sadness, Edwin O’Connor (Little, Brown, 
$5).—Each Day’s Proud Battle, Josephine 


(Putnam, $4.50).—Lost Languages, 
E. Cleator (John Day, $4.50). 
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Peeps at 
Things to Come 


By Roger W. Truesdail, Ph.D. 


@ Map Place Mats. These mats combine 
beauty and practicability plus a “talking 
point.” On one side are beautifu 
colored 18th Cent aps of the world 
while on tl reverse side is a map of 
color, they are 
washable: the acetate lamination as 
bri int life. They are 


today’s world. In ft 


sures a tong al 


packaged in sets of four. (1) 


@ Hourglass Golf-Club Grip. Designed by) 
golfer, a 


1 professio1 engineer and 


new grip overcomes one of the most 
golf: club twist 
iw in the hands. The hourglass shape 
ncreased dia a nonskid surface 
favor improved a¢ 

ot distances, and 


shot 


troublesome faults 
| ? ne 

ire factor 
uracy, incre 
eliminatio1 rf ’ and “fat” 
ooping ho ; l} will fit a 

l and fema 

present c 
practical, (2) 


2 Pocket-Size Stove. \ apsible ne 
nventior ‘ ry fuel tablets that ligh 

wat grill weine 

ands on chi 

veigh just 

pouch, or glove 
for hunter 
en of all type 
is distributs 


(35) 


@ Business-Performance Yardstick. How 
does vour b mpare with others 
in your line? TI nswer can be found 
in a recent comprehensive 
annua tur O | ating ratios ave! 

ling of retailers, 

1ufacturers. For 
n 4 £ source, the ratios 
text fully de- 
tailing the meaning, how 
are npi as as how they 
The 
Ratios in 72 Lines 
of Business. is available without charge 
from Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., I Publications Divi- 
sion. Box 803, Church St. Station, New 
York 8, New York. No charge for single 
copies. (4) 


aged fron 
wholesale 
the first 


are comp el 


they 


may be inte rpreted complete 


14 Important 


study, 


in pamphlet form 


susiness 


®@ Automobile Fountain. A car fountain 
permits the drawing of ice-cold water 
while one is driving on a hot day, or 
hot coffee on cold day, at a touch of 
the finger without taking the eyes off 
the road. Either a ip or a glass fits into 
a plastic |} no-spill filling 


The use f ! his own vacuum 


bottle or picnic jug as container for the 
beverage. The container rests vertically 
on the floor in the holder provided. The 
fountain, which is easily installed in 
any car, and can be removed in minutes, 
operates on the vacuum from the mo- 
tor. It is designed to meet the need 
of travelling motorists. (5) 


@ Cream Silver Polish. A new silver pol- 
ish comes in a polyethylene tube which 
dispenses the right amount and where 
it is wanted, thus eliminating messy 
finger dipping for the woman with the 
silver-polishing problem. Excess cream 
is drawn back by the tube when the 
squeeze is relaxed. The plastic tube 
has a broad cap which provides a base 
for the tube to stand on. This polish 
is efficient and safe. (6) 


@ Four-Purpose Boat Aid. A new and use- 
ful item for boaters is a combination 
boat hook, fishing gaff, fire 
extinguisher, and bilge pump. It ex- 
tends from three to five feet and locks 
into position. Weighing only 18 ounces, 
it floats when extended and has protec- 
tion tips to prevent marring of the fin- 
ish. It will spray water a distance of 
about 20 feet, thus is useful as a fire 
extinguisher or for washing the deck 
or hull. It is made from a corrosion- 


telescope 


Sometime during the current year this telescope mirror, manufactured from fused 
silica, is scheduled to be the reflecting eye of a balloon observatory whch will 
Fused silica is one of the purest materials known to 


be sent into space. 


resistant tubing and is available in dif- 
ferent colors. (7) 


PEEP-ettes 

—A patented adjustable paint-scraper 
guide which fits over and against 
painted door and window frames per- 
mits neat and fast removal of excess 
paint with a razor blade. It allows 
enough paint to remain on the glass to 
provide a good weather seal between 
it and the frame. (8) 

—A precision-designed tire gauge-ke 
case combination holds three car key 
and a gauge calibrated to an accurac\ 
of plus or minus one pound and per- 
mitting readings of tire pressures from 
16 to 40 pounds. Functional parts are 
neoprene and aluminum, and the item 
fits into a lightweight case of molded 
plastic. (9) 

—Patented license-plate holders are a 
steel center reinforced nylon bolt-and 
nut combination. Available in 
four, they are waterproof, self-locking, 
rust-free, and resistant to oil, grease, 
and acid. They are said to unlock at any 
time as easily as when they are first 
applied. (10) 


sets of 


For Further Information, Write: 


(1) C. S. Hammond & Co., Mail-Order De 
partment, Maplewood, N. J. (2) Michael D 
Serblin, 835 N. Ridgeland Ave., Oak Park, Ill 
(3) Greenland Studios, 3735 N. W. 67th St 
Miami 47, Fla. (4) Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 99 
Church St., New York 8, N. Y. (5) Frigie Car 
Fountain, 1301 S. 20th Ave., Yakima, Wash 
(6) The Gorham Co., Providence 7, R. | 
(7) Franklin J. Scott, Farmington, Wash 
(8) C. G. Paskaly Co., P. O. Box 96, Temple, 
Pa. (9) Danvern Distributors, P. O. Box 453, 
Willoughby, Ohio. (10) Graphic Arts Re- 
search Foundation, 112-114 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 

Photo: Corning Glass Works, 717 
Ave... New York 22, 4 
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These Rotarians... 


Their honors, records, 


unusual actiwities 


LinkeD Schools. In Kharagpur, 
India, halfway around the world 
from Urbana, Ill., there’s a thriving 
chapter of the University of Illinois 
Alumni Association. It’s at the In- 
dia Institute of Technology and in- 
cludes 22 alumni and ten others 
who have studied at Illinois for 
shorter periods, for the two institu- 
tions have for ten years worked 
closely in building the skills need- 
ed for India’s mechanization. One 
aspect of that codperation is a five- 
man Illinois Engineering Contract 
Team assigned to Kharagpur, three 
of whom—Willis L. Emery, Julian 
R. Fellows, and James L. Leach— 
soon became members of the Ro- 
tary Club of Kharagpur. Professor 
Leach, who was assigned to teach 
foundry practice at the school, re- 
marked recently that the students 
“are eager to go ahead. The grad- 
uate students, if permitted, would 
work in the laboratory till mid- 
night.” American aid in the form 
of teachers and equipment, furn- 
ished under the U. S. Technical Co- 
6peration Mission, helps make this 
project in international codperation 
possible. 


Moho Minstrel. In olden times 
the minstrels sang of bold exploits 
by daring men. “Why shouldn’t it 
be the same today?’ wondered 
Philip- S. Royer, a Westminster, 
Md., Rotarian who is supervisor of 
music for Carroll County, Md., and 
assistant professor of music at 


Three brothers: Bond, Jr.; William D.; 
and F. Douglass Houser, of Troy, Ohio, 
are all Past Presidents of their Rotary 
Club, as was their father, Bond, Sr. 
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Western Maryland College. His 
ode to a modern-day exploit result- 
ed; The “Moho” Song, for which he 
wrote words and music, celebrates 
the determination of scientists to 
drill a hole through the earth’s 
crust. “The rhythm and melody,” 
an explanation on the sheet music 
reads, “while akin to rock and roll, 
are alsorelated . . . to the spiritual 
and American folk ballad.” 

Top D.O. ‘G.P.”. Named his na- 
tion’s “Osteopathic General Prac- 
titioner of the Year” by fellow 
osteopaths was Dr. 
Frank York Lee. 
In practice for 24 
years in Los Ange- 
les, Calif., he 
the team physician 
for the Republic of 
China’s 76-man del- 
egation to the 1960 
Olympic Games in 
tome. A member 
of the Wilshire Rotary Club of Los 
Angeles, the honored. osteopath is 
the grandson of a doctor who gave 
up his practice in China to care for 
Chinese railroad workers in the 
United States. 


was 


Lee 


Danish ‘Fourth.’ One of the big- 
gest celebrations of U. S. Indepen- 
dence Day July 4 occurs not in the 
U.S.A. but in Denmark. Fifty years 
ago a group of Americans of Danish 
birth or descent purchased 450 
acres of land at Rebild near the city 
of Aalborg for a Danish-American 
National Park, and here every year 
since 1912, 30,000 to 40,000 persons 
have gathered every Independence 
Day. The Prime Minister of Den- 
mark, and often the King, inaugu- 
rates the ceremonies. There are 
flags, band music, soloists from the 
Royal Opera, groups of the Royal 
Danish Ballet, folk dancers, and 
choirs. The Danish State radio and 
television stations carry the pro- 
gram all over the country. This 
year the guest of honor and chief 


speaker at the celebration was Walt 
Disney, whom the Danes consider 
to be the “American Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen.” Next: year there 
will be a supercelebration, marking 
the 50th anniversary of this unique 
example of international friend- 
ship. Chief figure behind the scenes 
of every festival is Holger Bladt, 
a Rotarian of Aalborg Vestre, who 
is president of Rebild and who 
lived in America four years, al- 
most deciding to make it his home. 
For him, as it is for thousands of 
other Danes with U. S. relatives or 
other links to America, July 4 is a 
very special day. 


Friends. It was to be a round-the- 
world trip for the Arthur F. 
Shueys, of Shreveport, La., but 
when they had gone as far as Bar- 
net, England, Rotarian Shuey fell 
seriously ill and entered a hospital 
for major surgery. “English Rotar- 
ians were wonderful” during the 
trying period, reports Mrs. Shuey. 
The Enfield Club sent flowers and 
visitors, as did the Barnet Club. 
The head of the hospital, a Rotar- 
ian, stopped in several times to 
cheer the patient, as did the Presi- 
dent of the Wood Green Club. In 
sum, it was another bright chapter 
in the continued story of Rotarians 
helping others who are in trouble 
far from home. 


Senior Secretary. It was “Wes 
Towne Day” at a recent meeting of 
the Rotary Club of Denver, Colo., 
and, as the Club bulletin remarked, 
“It couldn’t have 
happened to a nicer 
guy.” A barbershop 
quartette sang his 
favorite songs, Club 
members intoned 
For He’s a Jolly 
Good Fellow, and 
he was presented 
with a gold watch 
and a sizable cash 
gift as Denver honored its retiring 
Executive Secretary. For 272 
years Wes Towne had efficiently 
handled his complex task in one of 
the largest Rotary Clubs in the 
United States, and grateful fellow 
members wanted to express their 
thanks in a big way. 


Towne 


Signal Day. Rotarians of Sebasto- 
pol, Calif., are still talking about 
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the day several weeks back when 
their Club entertained a large 
group of Rotary International of- 
ficers en route to the Tokyo Con- 
vention and a “Rotary first” was 
established. For the first time at 
any Club meeting there were gath- 
ered the 1960-61 President of Ro- 
tary International, J. Edd Mc- 
Laughlin, of Ralls, Tex., the Pres- 
ident-Elect, Joseph A. Abey, of 
Reading, Pa.; and the President- 
Nominee, Nitish C. Laharry, of Cal- 
cutta, India. 


Record? The Rotary Club of Lan- 
caster, Ohio, may have the distinc- 
tion of being led by the “youngest” 
President of the 1961-62 Rotary 
year. Its President, C. Floyd Wolfe, 
last year celebrated his 13th birth- 
day—February 29. He was a Leap 
Year baby. 


Veteran. Tampa, Fla., contained 
1,000 people when Francis D. Jones 
arrived there from Canada at the 
age of 2, in 1883. Now it has 275,- 


fellow Tampa Rotarians, has seen 
a good many other changes in his 
time. A salesman for an oil com- 
pany for 40 years, from 1913 on, he 
recalls how he “got into this busi- 
ness because I was intrigued from 
the start about its possibilities. 
When I began, we sold kerosene, 
lubricating oils, and a little gaso- 
line for paint cleaner. That was it. 
Now, with the diesel engine and 
jets, I may yet live to see kerosene 
outsell gasoline again.” Retired for 
eight years, the 80-year-old Rotar- 
ian keeps busy in Rotary and civic 
activities, is popular as an after- 
dinner speaker, and edits the Tam- 
pa Club publication, The Hub. Last 
year the Tampa Club honored his 
45 years of Rotary service by dedi- 
cating its 1960-61 roster to “Pop,” 
one of its liveliest, if also one of its 
oldest, members. 


Well Rounded. E. Marvin Good- 
win, of Mission, Tex., has played 
many roles in his 89 years. He is 
one of the world’s largest citrus 


Heads turn in Roseburg, Oreg., when 
Rotarian and Mrs. William A. Carstens 
go for a stroll with their triplets. Lit- 
tle Peggy, Nancy, and Lee Anne ride in 
a custom carriage presented by Rose- 
burg Rotarians, and handcrafted by 
the firm of A. E. Peterson, Rotarian 
baby-carriage maker, Glendale, Calif. 


responsible for persuading many 
people to settle in the lower Rio 
Grande valley. A Past District Gov- 
ernor of Rotary International, he 
was Chairman of the Education 
Committee of Rotary International 
in 1925-26, moved to Mission in 
1926 and organized a water-control 


000. “Pop” Jones, as he’s called by 


growers and was a land developer and 


improvement district. He 





King of the White Castles 


Tue lowly hamburger has become an American 
institution, thanks in part to Edgar Waldo Ingram, 
who is shown here with some young friends sam- 
pling the featured fare of his chain of 91 restaurants, 
which have become familiar landmarks in the East- 
ern third of the United States. The Columbus, Ohio, 
Rotarian is president and founder of the White 
Castle System. Since he opened his first shop in 1921 
in Wichita, Kansas, he has seen his own costs sky- 
rocket, yet the hamburger which cost a nickel in 
1921 is only 12 cents today and satisfied customers 
keep coming back for more. A Rotarian for 50 years, 
‘Billy’ Ingram pays at least as much attention to 
his staff members as to the food they serve. The 
carefully selected waitresses are termed “operators” 
and reminded that they are important, that no food 
service is better than its employees. As one girl says, 
“Whenever I put on a fresh uniform, I feel like I’m 
getting dressed for a part in a performance. My hair, 
makeup, and uniform must be just right. Then I go 
‘on stage’ and play my part.” The management 
offers insurance, trust funds, medical benefits, an 
annual bonus, and adaptation to suitable hours, and 
offers a running series of prizes for cleanliness, safe- 
ty, and increase of sales. Tips of each shift are shared 
daily with all on the shift. The results of all this are 


1961 


high morale for employees and a well-earned feeling 
of satisfaction for Billy Ingram, who at 80 is still 
proving that people are the most important element 
of business—that if a good manager exercises the 
proper concern for employees and customers, the — 
profits will take care of themselves. 

—A. K. KENNEY 
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worked to solve quarantine and 
plant-disease problems, pioneered 
cultural practices and _ irrigation 
methods, helped citrus growers get 
better prices for their products. 
All this and much more about thir 
good friend and devoted fellow Ro- 
tarian was recalled by members of 
the Rotary Club of Mission when 
they recently celebrated “E. Mar- 
vin Goodwin Day.” 

Rotarian Honors. Named “Gener- 
al Practitioner of the Year” by the 
Texas Medical Association was Dr. 
C. C. Campbell, of 
Itasca, Tex. ... Past 
Rotary District 
Governor and Mrs. 
James M. Willson, 
of Floydada, Tex., 
benefactors of many 
colleges, were 
among the latest 
seven winners of 
Special Leadership 
Awards that have been granted by 
the Freedoms Foundation. .. . The 
Rotary Club of Memphis, Tenn., 
Civic Recognition Award for out- 
standing community service has 
gone to Walter P. Armstrong, Jr., 
a chief organizer of Future Mem- 
phis, Inc. 

A “Law Sone Week” was recent- 
ly proclaimed by the Mayor and 
City Council of Fort Worth, Tex., to 
honor Law Sone, president of Texas 
Wesleyan College for the past 25 


Campbell 


For the 25th anniversary of his Club. 
Rotarian Charles Wagner, of Home- 
wood, Ill., produced this cake and a 
portrait in pastry of Rotary Founder 
Paul Harris. Baker Wagner learned 
pastry making in Austria as a boy ap- 
prentice, then became a pastry maker 
aboard a ship, but “jumped ship” and 
settled in the United States of America. 
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years. . Kent State University 
and its president, George A. Bow- 
man, of Kent, Ohio, have received 
the Governor’s Award from Ohio 
Governor Michael DiSalle. 

Robert F. Beeson, of Hagers- 
town, Ind., recently received the 
Silver Beaver Award from the Boy 
Scouts of America. ... Dr. Thomas 
Leonard, of Madison, Wis., was 
named an honorary visiting profes- 
sor of medicine at the Medical 
School of Vera Cruz, Mexico, in rec- 
ognition of his help to the school 
and his efforts to establish can- 
cer-detection clinics in Mexico... . 
Monte E. Pendleton, of Houston, 
Tex., has been named to member- 
ship in the “Young Presidents Or- 
ganization.”’ To qualify for the so- 
ciety, which has 1,600 members and 
branches in 18 lands, a man must 
have risen to the presidency of a 
sizable company while still in his 
20’s or 30’s. 


Tokyo Postscript. The high light 
of his recent trip to Japan for Em- 
erson Hinchliff, of Ithaca, N. Y., 
was the talk he gave over a Tokyo 
broadcasting station—in Japanese. 
In preparation for the recent Ro- 
tary International Convention, Ro- 
tarian Hinchliff studied Japanese 
for nine months, and when word of 
his proficiency reached the ears of 
the Government station in Tokyo, 
he was provided with his rare op- 
portunity. 


Freedom Papers. Another “Free- 


Ambler, Pa., 
has gone forth—this time 
to Maida, Italy. It is printed in both 
Italian and English and is aimed at 
explaining America to the people 
of Maida, which the 
This is the sixth 
Edition” l 


dom Edition” of the 


Gaze tte 


issue salutes. 
annual “Freedom 

issued by the Gazette (see 
THe RoTARIAN for December, 1958, 
page 52), which is published by 
William E. Strasburg, President of 
the Rotary Club of Ambler, who 
uses this means to advance the pur- 
poses of the U. S. People to People 


Program. 


Vacation? When Dr. John K. 
Grotting, a member of the Rotary 
Club of Minneapolis, Minn., decided 
on a vacation from his work as a 
prominent plastic surgeon, he trav- 
elled to India for more work. 
Though he had a quick view of the 


Taj Mahal and visited the Him- 
alayas (where he met Sir Edmund 
Hillary, the conqueror of Mount 
Everest), Dr. Grotting quickly set- 
tled down to three weeks of surgery 
at a mission hospital in the jungles 
of Santal Parganas where numer- 
ous patients were waiting for him. 
Among them: a son of Rotarian 
Radheshyam Agrawal, of Bhagal- 
pur. Included in Dr. Grotting’s 
“vacation” activities were talks to 
medical groups in Poona and Cal- 
cutta, and a visit to a leprosarium 
to advise on plastic surgery. 


Plaque Men. Albany, Ga., Rotar- 
ians have found an appropriate 
manner in which to honor their 
Past Presidents. Several handy- 
with-their-hands members of the 
Club recently constructed a wall 
plaque which bears metal pieces on 
each of which is engraved the name 
of a Past President of the Club. To 
make sure the plaque gets the at- 
tention it deserves, the Club has 
placed it in the lobby of the hotel 
in which it meets. 


Education’s Helpers. The cause 
of education owes much to the four 
Frantz brothers. Roy O. Frantz, 
Past President of the Rotary Club 
of Pueblo, Colo., has been serving 
as 1960-61 president of the National 
School Association (see 
THE RorarRiAn for October, 1960). 
Ralph Frantz, a City Council mem- 
ber and Rotarian of Santa Monica, 
Calif., is an educator. Harry Frantz, 
Past President of the Rotary Club 
of Atchison, Kans., is an industrial- 
arts teacher. William S. Frantz, 
1960-61 President of the Rotary 
Club of Orange, Calif., was active 
in physical-education instruction 
for 15 years. 


Boards 


Stimulator. Dr. Howard Stanton 
Reid, of Cohasset, Mass., 
talents as an amateur artist to stim- 
ulate reading of this Magazine 
(he’s chairman of the Magazine 
Committee in his Club). He makes 
a sketch of some picture in the cur- 
rent issue, then makes a present of 
the sketch to the first Rotarian who 
can identify the “who, what, and 
where” of the picture. The project 
not only helps readership; the re- 
quirement of a sketch a month 
keeps the busy doctor adept at his 
hobby. 


uses his 
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The Clubs... 
in Action 


News from Rotary’s 11,016 
Clubs in 123 lands. 


Third-graders demonstrate their knowledge of Spanish 
for Rotarian Harry Young (background), Florida's one- 
man crusade for bilingual boys and girls. Through 
his efforts, thousands are studying Spanish and (inset) 
learning more about their near neighbors (see item). 


| 


THE BILINGUAL BOOM IN FLORIDA 
For 8l-year-old Harry Young, Florida’s champion 
of bilingual | s and girls, there could have been 
no finer birthday present than the sight of the 25 
third-graders seated before his Rotary Club. At a 
signal from their teacher they began their Spanish 
lesson, a special demonstration for the beaming octo- 
genarian and other Rotarians of Riviera Beach who 
had helped to make their language class a reality. 
“La puerta,” said a young miss of 8 years, pointing to 
a picture of a door. “Si, la puerta,” her classmates 
chimed 
Rotarian Young launched a drive to introduce 
Spanish studies in elementary schools by means of 
tape-recorded lessons broadcasted by local radio sta- 
ions. In 1960 more than 150,000 Florida students in 
the third, fourth, and fifth grades participated, and 
ving every year. Eventually, most 


Florida students will be able to study the language 
of their neighbor nations from third grade through 
high school. 

With the recent arrival in Florida of thousands of 
Cubans, the language program has early demon- 
strated its value. Cuban youngsters who swell en- 
rollments in many Florida schools find their Ameri- 
can classmates eager to learn Spanish. It has given 
the uprooted youngsters a psychological boost, for 
even though they may temporarily trail the class in 
geography or arithmetic, they shine when language 
hour arrives and they become the “experts.” Similar- 
ly encouraging is the improved relationship between 
Florida children and those of Spanish-speaking mi- 
grant workers who harvest the State’s vegetable and 
citrus crops. In the past many migrant children, 
knowing only Spanish, sat dumbly in Florida class- 
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Linked hand in hand with 43 youngsters of the Wakamatsu 
Children’s Home, Rotarians of Gifu, Japan, frolic on a 
merry afternoon outing which included games, singing, a 
trip to Gifu Castle, and a tour of a local spinning mill. 


rooms, learning little. Now they find classmates and 
teachers who know a little Spanish and are eager 
to learn more. They help in the Spanish lessons, 
mix more readily in school activities, and in general 
have shown greater interest in their schoolwork. 

Rotarian Young wants Florida to become “the first 
bilingual State.’’ He and other Riviera Beach Rotar- 
ians started the drive in 1957, when their Club was 
just two years old. With $630 loaned by member 
William Heath, they bought tape-recorded lessons 
and study manuals for Riviera Beach students. Radio 
Station WSWN put them on the air. Then Rotarian 
Young barnstormed a ten-county area in range of the 
station, selling his idea. Within a year, schools in all 
ten counties were tuning in, and local Rotary Clubs 
were providing radios and paying for study materi- 
als. Many adults are regular listeners too. In 1958 
the cost of the program was picked up by the United 
States Government under a provision of the National 
Defense Education Act, and Florida Rotarians 
turned to new endeavors. 

But not Harry Young. Instead of taking a well- 
earned rest on his town’s pink sand beaches, he is 
deep in correspondence with the student radio sta- 
tion of his alma mater, Princeton University. He 
hopes to start a second-language program rolling in 
New Jersey’s elementary schools. “Who knows?” he 
says, ‘““maybe all 50 States will become bilingual.” 


PASEME LA SAL, POR FAVOR 

In Houston, Tex., a growing number of Rotarians 
are becoming convinced that this matter of knowing 
the other fellow’s language is a pretty important 
thing. A year ago the Rotary Club of Houston began 
conversational Spanish classes for all members in- 
terested. Spanish-language aficionados arrive 30 min- 
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utes before the regular weekly gathering to study 
with instructors. During the meeting they sit at 
reserved tables where conversation, carried on en- 
tirely in Spanish, ranges from the news of the day 
to such necessary phrases as “Pdseme la sal, por 
favor” (Pass the salt, please). Letters describing the 
project were mailed to 55 Rotary Clubs in Latin 
America. “The enthusiasm with which our members 
have received this program,” says 1960-61 Club Pres- 
ident James A. Stillwell, “indicates our genuine in- 
terest in building better friendships with our neigh- 
bors throughout the Western Hemisphere.” 


BIG LEAP FORWARD 

The rural village of Phetri, India, has leaped 
decades in its standard of living, thanks to the Ro- 
tary Club of Nagpur. The 80-man Club adopted the 
village, located eight miles from their industrial city 
in Central India. They first rebuilt two village wells 
to provide safe drinking water. Through the Red 
Cross they arranged distribution of free milk powder 


Two Rotary families—those of Enrique Santos Coy, of 
Mexico City, Mexico, and Paul Laube, of Dubuque, lowa 

have traded their 15-year-old sons for a year in an ex- 
periment in international understanding. Here Carlos 
describes his home life to “sister” Paula and Mrs. Laube. 


to village children. Next they constructed a hall 
which serves as a school, social center, and post 
office, a building which they plan to expand in the 
near future 


BEARDING THE FREEWAY LION 

Dunsmuir, Calif., faced 1960 with gloom. A glisten- 
ing new freeway, ready for the ribbon cutting in Oc- 
tober, threatened to siphon off customers and stran- 
gle the business section. “This will kill the city,” 
was the word that hand-wringers spread throughout 
the county. Local Rotarians, 24 strong, decided to 
turn the four-lane menace into an asset. A brain- 
storming session produced the idea of a Key Club. 
Its members would be everyone who believed Duns- 
muir was heading for good days and not a civic 
funeral. In their first project they bearded the lion 
in its den: Freeway Day was declared, and with 
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parades, parachute jumps, pretty girls, and publicity 
the whole town turned out to hail the opening of the 
highway which swept past their town. Fund drives 
for various projects to promote and improve the 
town were launched, ranging from a truck to haul 
Dunsmuir water to fairs to plans to expand down- 
town parking areas. The winner of an “Ambassador 
to Hawaii” contest jetted off with a jug of Duns- 
muir’s pure mountain water—“the best on earth,” a 
banner across the main street declared. Thus Free- 
way Day opened on a positive note, and the town’s 
2,934 citizens are betting that their outlook and ac- 
tion will keep Dunsmuir from becoming a California 
ghost town. 


HIS BROTHER'S KEEPER 

When it comes to attendance, every man is his 
brother’s keeper in the Rotary Club of South San 
Francisco, Calif. The first man on the alphabetical 
roster of the Club becomes the partner of the last- 
named man, the second man with the next-to-the-last 
man, and so on. Each man exhorts his teammate to 
boost his attendance average. The plan works, says 
Walter I. Amos, Chairman of the Club’s Attendance 
Committee, and cites percentages to prove it. Club 
attendance under the buddy system has zoomed from 
the low 80’s to the high 90’s. 


HERE AND THERE IN ROTARY 

Orbost, Australia: Proceeds from the Rotary Club- 
sponsored musical drama—+£160—produced by 
member Fred C. Herbert were donated to the local 
Boys’ Club. 

Waimate, New Zealand: Rotarians sparked fund- 
raising efforts which brought in almost £2,500 for 
the construction of quarters for the local Red Cross 
Society and the St. John Ambulance Association. 

Estes Park, Colo.: Widows of past members are 
special guests at every ladies’ night gathering of the 
local Rotary Club. 
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Workmen in Port Moresby, Papua, install the town’s first 


public clock, a gift from the 39-member Rotary Club. At 
night its faces, which carry Rotary’s mottos, are lighted. 


Swan Hill, Australia: Rotarians sent out 130 let- 
ters to other Rotary Clubs in lands abroad. Replies 
are read with great interest in Club meetings. 

De Pere, Wis.: A “Roses for the Living” project 
sponsored by the Rotary Club honors deserving local 
men and women. The Rotary Club of Renton, Wash., 
carries on a similar project. 

Wyoming Park, Mich.: The Rotary Club annually 
presents a “Service above Self Award” to an out- 
standing local citizen. 

Hastings, Mich.: $350 from the Club’s fine box 


BEM [EH WA 


Happier and healthier after a 
fortnight of fun, sunshine, good 
food, and rest are these Euro. 
pean children, guests of, the 
64-man Rotary Club of Vichy, 
France. The Club has given 
needy youngsters vacations at 
the spa, famous for its alkaline 
waters, annually since 1926. 








was used to purchase a cardiac defibrillator for Pen- 
nock Hospi‘al. The machine is used to restart a 
patient’s heart action should it stop. 

Buffalo, Mo.: Anxious to share the fun and edu- 
cation of conversation with students from other 
lands, Rotarians arranged a local television appear- 
ance for six agricultural students of the University 
of Missouri. 

Vitré, France: The Rotary Club gave 200 books 
and a television set to the local hospital. 

Aberdeen, Md.: 200 foreign military officers, their 
wives, and friends from more than 20 countries were 
guests of the Rotary Club’s Sixth Annual Interna- 
tional Night. 


TWO CLUBS HIT 50-YEAR MARK 

Two Rotary Clubs celebrate the 50th anniversary 
of their charter this month: Rochester, N. Y., and 
Wichita, Kans. 


ENERGY ABSORBER 

Just below the “world’s largest living sign’’—a 
hillside planted with Norway spruce which spell out 
“Murrysville”’—there is a broad recreation field 
which absorbs a lot of youthful energy in this Penn- 
sylvania town of 2,500 people. Eleven years ago the 
Rotary Club of Murrysville-Export bought the land 
and, with the support of others, built a community 
center, erected playground equipment, and installed 
a basketball court. 


MOOSE CREEK—COOPERATIVE CAMPGROUND 

A lumber company, a Rotary Club, and an agency 
of the U. S. Government demonstrated recently how 
everyone can benefit from public forest lands. Moose 
Creek Campground, an inviting and convenient 
camping area on U. S. Highway 89 between Yellow- 
stone and Glacier National Parks, is the result. A 
local office of the U. S. Forest Service planned the 
site; Rotarians of White Sulphur Springs, Mont., 
built it; and a local lumber company provided the 
lumber and brick and drilled a well. It is believed 


Singing and dancing, these students won friends in six Ro- 
tary communities in Washington, U.S.A. Seattle Rotarians 
sponsored the eight-day trip to celebrate W orld Understand- 
ing Week. Thousands saw tour high lights on television, 
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"Twas a true swan song for Lee G. Griffin, outgoing President of 
the Rotary Club of Beaumont, Tex. His artistic wife (left) fash- 
ioned the big bird from chicken wire and paper. The Club cheered 
lustily as Swan Griffin glided out the door, the final lines of his 
year-end report being sung to the tune of Maryland, My Maryland. 


to be the first codperative effort of its kind. Two 
thousand man-hours went into the building of picnic 
tables, fireplaces, benches, rails, and restrooms for 
five family sites and a single, large area for groups. 


Near-by are heavy logging operations. Officials of 
the U. S. Forest Service hail the project as an ex- 
ample of the agency’s policy of “multiple use” of the 
nation’s forests for recreation, forage, timber, water- 
shed, and as a habitat for wildlife and fish. 


WELCOME TO 57 NEW CLUBS 
Since last month’s listing of new Clubs in this de- 
partment, Rotary has entered 57 more communities 


Loaded to the top with groceries, a Model A chugs mer- 
rily down the parade route in Coffs Harbour, Australia. 
Local Rotarians donated the food—worth £25—to a lucky 
winner as part of a fund-raising scheme. Profit: £250. 
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in many parts of the world. Bimonthly lists sent to 
your Club Secretary include the names and ad- 
dresses of the President and Secretary of each new 
Club listed below. The new Clubs (with their spon- 
sors in parentheses) are ARGENTINA: Lisandro de la 
Torre (Rosario, Zona Norte); Nueva Pompeya (Bar- 
racas). AUSTRALIA: Mirboo North (Leongatha); 
Mandurah (Fremantle); North Hobart (Hobart); 
Pakenham (Drouin and Dandenong). BELGIUM: 
Lier (Malines). Brazit: Xanxere (Joacaba); Goi- 
ania-Oeste (Goiania). CANADA: London West, Ont. 
(London). GERMANY: Gutersloh (Bielefeld); Essen- 
Nord (Essen-Sud); Wesel-Dinslaken (Bucholt); Gel- 
senkirchen Nord (Gelsenkirchen); Weiden (Regens- 
burg); Bad Ord (Hanau). Inp1a: Barrackpore (Cal- 
cutta); Muzaffarnagar (Agra and Bijnor); Udamal- 
pet (Coimbatore); Pollachi (Coimbatore); Rewa 
(Shahdol); Mirzapur (Kanpur and Allahabad). 
ITALY: Spoleto (Perugia); Acireale (Catania); Mon- 
dovi (Turin Magenta (Milano Overst). JAPAN: 
Gifu West (Gifu); Izumi (Izumiotsu); Mihara (Ono- 
michi); Asahi (Choshi); Okayama West (Okayama 
and Okayama South); Wakayama South (Waka- 
yama); Ishiriomaki East (Ishinomaki); Koshigaya 
(Urawa). Mexico: Teapa (Villahermosa). THE 
NETHERLANDS Laren (Hilversum); Veenendaal 
(Amersfoort ) New ZEALAND: Christchurch East, 
(Christchurch). Norway: Stjgrdal (Trondheim). 
PERI Chulucanas (Piura). REPUBLIC OF SOUTH 
ArricA: Tzaneen (Pietersburg); Heidelberg (Be- 
noni). FINLAND: Mantta (Jyvaskyla). URuGuay: 
Paso del Molino (Cerro). U.S.A.: Middle Island, 
N. Y. (Port Jefferson); Langhorne, Pa. (Bristol); 
Platteville, Wis. (Monroe); Pleasantburg (Green- 
ville), S. C. (Greenville); Tewksbury, Mass. 
(Lowell); Chaska, Minn. (Shakopee); New Haven, 
Ind. (Fort Wayne); Des Plaines, Ill. (Franklin 
Park); Texico, N. Mex.-Farwell, Tex. (Clovis, N. 
Mex.); East Lansing, Mich. (Lansing); North Grand 
Rapids, Mich. (Comstock Park); Eastwood-Indus- 
trial Park, j Syracuse). West INDIES FEDERA- 
rion: San Fernando, Trinidad (Port of Spain). 


High-school students seeking career information find it 
“on the scene” in the annual conference sponsored by the 
Rotary Club of Putaruru, New Zealand. With Rotarian Rob. 
ert Morton in his shop are three automobile-minded boys. 
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Rotarians of Oakland, Calif., meet under tall trees of a 
20-acre, $15,000 day camp, their Club’s 50th-anniversary 
gift to children, It has 12 camp sites, a pool, log cabins. 


“Railroad Night” in the Rotary Club of Springfield, IIL, 
features five executives of the industry. The discussion 
proved so interesting that a railroad “movie” was cancelled. 


“Jonathan Brewster.” played by John Bourne, surprises 
funts Abby and Martha in Arsenic and Old Lace. Retarians 
of Mullumbimby, Australia, none of whom had experience 
in theater, put on the play. It netted £250 for youth work. 





Reporting: Board Action ... Committees 


Take third meeting of the Board of 
Directors in 1960-61 convened at Rotary 
International headquarters in Evanston, 
Illinois, on April 27 and adjourned at 
its final session in Tokyo, Japan. Deci- 
sions by the Board of general interest 
include the following: 

Annual Report of the General Secretary: 
The Board approved the annual report 
of the General Secretary for submission 
to the 1961 Convention. The 1961 Con- 
vention Proceedings will contain the 
full text of this report. 

1961-62 Budget of Rotary International. 
The Board adopted the budget for Ro- 
tary International for 1961-62, details 
of which will be included in the 1961 
Convention Proceedings. 

Qualifications of a District Governor. 
The Board agreed that the statement 
of the “status, qualifications, and duties 
of the District Governor” prepared an- 
nually for distribution to all Clubs be 
amended by causing the sixth provision 
under the qualifications of the District 
Governor to read as follows: 

should be willing and able, physi- 
cally and otherwise, to fulfill the 
responsibility of the office and, 
prior to accepting nomination, 
should take necessary steps to as- 
sure himself that he is physically 
able to undertake such responsi- 
bility; 

Calendar for Selection of Rotary Foun- 
dation Fellows. The Board amended its 
decisions relating to the time schedule 
for filing applications and making Ro- 
tary Foundation Fellowship awards, ef- 
fective for the academic year 1963-64, 
to provide that the time for announce- 
ment of Rotary Foundation Fellowship 
awards shall be preferably during The 
Rotary Foundation Week or, if that is 
not feasible, during the week including 
November 15. 


With 14 members from eight coun- 
tries present, the Board held the first 
meeting of 1961-62 in Miyanoshita, 
Japan. A summary of its decisions of 
general interest follows: 

Executive Committee of the Board. The 
Board created an Executive Committee 
to consist of four members and ap- 
pointed the following: Charles E. Dearn- 
ley, Chairman; Ray R. Jessup, Nitish 
C. Laharry, and Theodore H. Wilson. 
President Joseph A. Abey is, ex officio, 
a member. Terms of reference were 
prescribed. 

Nominating Committee for President of 
Rotary International in 1963-64. The 
Board recognized the composition of the 
Nominating Committee for President of 
Rotary International in 1963-64 in ac- 
cordance with the By-Laws of Rotary 
International and selected three alter- 
nate members of the Nominating Com- 
mittee not automatically provided for 
therein. The official form on which Ro- 
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tary Clubs may submit suggestions to 
the Committee was prescribed. 

Place of Business in Relation to Mem- 
bership in a Rotary Club. At its January, 
1961, meeting the Board took the follow- 
ing decision relating to membership in 
a Rotary Club: 

The Constitution of Rotary In- 
ternational and the Standard Ro- 
tary Club Constitution provide 
that each active member of a Ro- 
tary Club must be personally and 
actively engaged, within the ter- 
ritorial limits of a Club, in the 
business or profession in which 
he is classified in the Club and 
have his place of business therein. 
For a Club to admit to active 
membership, or to continue in 
active membership, a man who 
has his place of business located 
outside the territorial limits of a 
Club, or to continue in member- 
ship a man whose place of busi- 

moves from within the ter- 
ritorial limits to a location outside 
the territorial limits of a Club, 
notwithstanding that he may re- 
side therein, is in direct violation 
of the classification and member- 
ship provisions of the constitu- 
tional documents of Rotary Inter- 
national which each Club agrees 
to accept upon being granted 
membership in Rotary Interna- 
tional. 

Adherence to the principles and 
the obligations set forth in the 
constitutional documents of Ro- 
tary International is requisite to 
the continuance of membership 
of a Rotary Club in Rotary Inter- 
national. The Board views with 
grave concern any action by a 
Club in violation of its Constitu- 
tion. 


ness 


The Board amended this decision by 
adding to the first paragraph thereof 
the following sentence: 

In relation to active membership 
in a Rotary Club, “place of busi- 
ness” is understood to mean the 
establishment from which the ac- 
tive member or proposed active 
member normally administers his 
business or professional responsi- 
bilities and activities. 

Rotary Foundation Trustees, The Board 
approved and ratified the appointment 
by the President of J. Edd McLaughlin 
as Trustee of The Rotary Foundation 
for a term of five years from July 1, 
1961, to June 30, 1966, and the designa- 
tion by the President of J. Edd Mc- 
Laughlin as Chairman of The Rotary 
Foundation Trustees for 1961-62. 

1962 International Assembly and Rotary 
Institute for Present and Past Officers of 
Rotary International. The Board agreed 
that the dates for the International As- 
sembly in 1962 shall be May 22-29, 1962. 

Also, the Board agreed that a Rotary 
Institute for Present and Past Officers 
of Rotary International shall be held in 
1962 at the same time and place as the 
1962 International Assembly. 

Rotary Foundation Fellowships for In- 
ternational Understanding in 1962-63. Con- 


curring with the Trustees of-The Rotary 
Foundation, the Board of Directors of 
Rotary International approved the ex- 
penditure of $399,675 from the corpus 
of The Rotary Foundation (authorized 
for expenditure by the 1960 Convention, 
the Board, and The Rotary Foundation 
Trustees) to provide for the awarding 
of Rotary Foundation Fellowships for 
International Understanding in 1962-63. 

Second Meeting of the Board in 1961-62. 
The Board agreed that the second meet- 
ing of the Board in 1961-62 shall be held 
in Evanston, Illinois, on January 19-27, 
1962. 


Committees for 1961-62 


This is a partial list of Committees for 
1961-62, including The Rotary Founda- 
tion Trustees and Rotary Information 
and Extension Counsellors. A complete 
list of Committees will be published in 
the 1961-62 Official Directory of Rotary 
International. 


Constitution and By-Laws—Robert A. 
Manchester II, Youngstown, Ohio, 
U.S.A., Chairman; Harry B. Henderson, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., U.S.A.; Harold Kes- 
singer, Ridgewood, N. J., U.S.A. 

1962 Convention—Doane R. Farr, Clin- 
ton, Okla., U.S.A., Chairman; Cornelio 
Balmaceda, Manila, Philippines; John 
Jeffers, Portadown, Northern Ireland; 
Adalberto Bueno Netto, Sao Paulo, Bra- 
zil; Ernest L. Vogt, Louisville, Ky., 
U.S.A. 

1963 Convention—Richard L. Evans, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, U.S.A., Chairman; 
Yehia El Alaily, Cairo, Egypt, U.A.R.; 
Tristan E. Guevara, Cérdoba, Argenti- 
na; Augusto Salazar Leite, Lisbon, Por- 
tugal; Tom Niland, Houston, Tex., U.S.A. 

Districting—Wilbur F. Pell, Jr., Shel- 
byville, Ind., U.S.A., Chairman; “Ray R. 
Jessup, Sudbury, Ont., Canada; Leland 
F. Long, Mineola, Tex., U.S.A, 

Finance—Car! P. Miller, Los Angele& 
Calif., U.S.A., Chairman; Charles Blazy, 
Chartres, France; Porter Carswell, 
Waynesboro, Ga., U.S.A.; Joseph A. 
Caulder, Toronto, Ont., Canada; William 
R. Robbins, Miami, Fla., U.S.A. 

Magazine—Rex Webster, Lubbock, 
Tex., U.S.A., Chairman; Porter Dickin- 
son, Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A.; Manuel 





“We will be right over, Grace—ajfter 
Fred and I have a bit of a discussion.” 
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Moreno Rivas, Los Mochis, Mexico; 
Frederick H. Nickels, Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A.; John E. Stempel, Bloomington, 
Ind., U.S.A, 

Nominating Committee for President of 
Rotary International in 1963-64—A. Ellis- 
ton Cole, Bloomington, Ind., U.S.A.; F. 
Wayne Graham, Morris, Il., U.S.A., al- 
ternate. Webb Follin, Shelbyville, Tenn., 
U.S.A.; Robert F. Phillips, Asheville, 
N. C., U.S.A., alternate. Ram6én Lé6pez- 
Vargas, Villa Alemana, Chile; Alejandro 
Garreton Silva, Santiago, Chile, alter- 
nate. Clement A. Morraye, Ghent, Bel- 
gium; Jacques Giraud, Montélimar, 
France, alternate. Glen W. Peacock, Cal- 

y, Alta., Canada; Thomas Macnabb, 

John, N. B., Canada, alternate. 
Charles W. Pettengill, Greenwich, Conn., 
U.S.A.; Karl M. Knapp, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
U.S.A., alternate. Krishna Prasada, Del- 
hi, India; George E. Marden, Hong 
Kong, Hong Kong, alternate. Dan Proc- 
ter, Houston, Tex., U.S.A.; Louis L. 
Roth, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A., alternate. 
A. D. G. Stewart, Sydney, Australia; 
Henry r. Low, Bulawayo, Southern 
Rhodesia, alternate. J. Harry Thomp- 
son, Sunbury-on-Thames, England; 
Thomas H. Cashmore, Ipswich, Eng- 
land, alternate. Roy J. Weaver, Denver, 
Colo., U.S.A.; Karl F. Barfield, Tucson 
Ariz., U.S.A., alternate 

Program Planning—Francis A. Ket- 
taneh, Beirut, Lebanon, Chairman; AIl- 
fred J. Bjerregaard, Frederiksberg, Den- 
mark; J. P. Duminy, Rondebosch, Re- 
public of South Africa; Ernesto Imbas- 
sahy de Mello, Niteroi, Brazil; Edward 
V. Long, Bowling Green, Mo., U.S.A.; 
D. D Meanroe, Clayton, N. Mex., U.S.A.;: 
Frank E. Spain, Birmingham, Ala., 
U.S.A.; Kiyoshi Togasaki, Tokyo, Japan. 

Rotary Foundation Development—Roy 
D. Hickman, Birmingham, Ala., U.S.A.., 
Chairman; Yussuff N. Chinoy, Karachi, 
Pakistan; Eugene F. Lerch, Buffalo, 
N. Y., U.S.A S. Herman Macy, Sum 
mit, N. J., U.S.A.; Charles H. May, New 
Australia 

Rotary Foundation Fellowships—Ben N. 
Saltzman, Mountain Home, Ark., U.S.A., 
Chairman; David M. Evans, Batesville 
Ark., U.S.A.: Ray Jenkins, Denver, 
Colo., U.S.A Chi: es W. Phillips, 
Greensboro, N. C., U.S.A.:; Trent C. Rott, 
Dallas, Tex., U.S.A. 

Youth—Charles H 
church, New Zealand, Chairman; Mario 
F. Gaztambide, Rio Piedras, Puerto 
Rico; William R. Robbins, Miami, Fa., 
U.S.A.; Artl W. S. Thevathasan, Sin- 
gapore, Singapore; Wolfgang A. Wick, 
Klagenfurt, Austria 

Rotary Foundation 
McLaughlin, Ralls, Tex., U.S.A., Chair; 
1 Paolo Lang, Livorno, Italy; 

Randall, Milwaukee, Wi 
U.S.A.; Charles G. Tennent, Asheville, 
N. C., U.S.A.; Harold T. Thomas, Auck 
land, New Zealand. 

Rotary Information and Extension Coun- 
New Zealand, Africa, 
places not listed elsewhere: 
Wanganui, New Zea 

MacGregor, Umtali, 
Southern Rhodesia; Ernest W. McCann, 
Australia; Colin M. Moore, 
Bondi Junction, Australia. 

isia: Shantikumar C. Banker, Co- 
ombo, Ceylon; S. N. Bhattacharyya, 
Patna, India; Makoto Den, Tokyo, Ja- 
pan; Keh Ti Kwo, Taipei, China; Shizuo 
Nakano, Osaka, Japan; Yujiro Yama- 
gishi, Hamamatsu, Japan 

Continental European, North African, 
and Eastern Mediterranean Region: Ove 
Arkil, Haderslev, Denmark; Maurice 


castle, 


Christ 


Taylor, 


Trustees—J. Edd 


man; Gii 


i! 
Clifford \ 
") 


sellors—A ustralia, 
and other 
Alan M. Brown, 
and James W 


Geelong, 
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NEW HOUSE 


The floors have been polished, the windows are in, 
Complete to the ultimate casement; 


The roof has been given its weatherproof skin, 


The furnace sits smug in the basement. 
The neophyte knocker gleams bright on the door, 
And, perched on a hummock of loam, 
A FOR SALE sign proclaims it is waiting for love 


To start turning it into a home. 


—R. H. GRENVILLE 











Baeten, Brussels, Belgium; Petro Bal- 
lestrero, Alessandria, Italy; Mohammed 
Z. Garranah, Cairo, Egypt, U.A.R.; Rolf 
J. Klarich, Merikoski, Finland; Sigurdur 
Palsson, Selfoss, Iceland; Erich Pudor, 
Mainz, Germany; André Quénée, Be- 
thune, France; Augusto Serras, Lisbon, 
Portugal; Nils Sundback, Stockholm 
Norra, Sweden; J. D. H. van der Toorn, 
Scheveningen, The Netherlands; Hans 
Gerold Waser-Blumer, Zurich, Switzer- 
land; Robert Charles Weiss, Strasbourg, 
France; Thorvald Wiig, Lade, Norway. 

South America, Central America, Mex- 
ico, and the Antilles: Jorge Hugo Aletta 
de Sylvas, Rosario, Oeste, Argentina; 
Gustavo Bergnes Duran, Villa Caparra, 
Puerto Rico; Arturo Bianchi Argiiello, 
Guatemala City, Guatemala; Pablo Cam- 
pos Lynch, Mexico City, Mexico; Mucio 
de Castro, Passo Fundo, Brazil; Antonio 
Garcia Vidal, Puebla, Mexico; Almir 
Paula Lima, Lavras, Brazil; Armando 
\. Maggio, Campana, Argentina; Ricardo 
M. Morales M., Concepcion, Chile; Nico- 
las Schiitt Urdininea, Sucre, Bolivia; 
Archimedes Theodoro, Caratinga, Brazil. 

United States, Canada, and Bermuda: 
W. D. Armentrout, Greeley, Colo.; Rob- 
ert E. Bethards, Janesville, Wis.; Alan 
Y. Broughton, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
Canada; George A. Bruns, Revere, 
Mass.; Thomas A. Card, Cleveland, 
Ohio, John C. Dalton, Bellflower, Calif.; 
Paul L. Duke, Wilshire Rotary Club of 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Melvin R. Dunn, 
Booneville, Ark.; R. Eldon Greer, Bar- 
rie, Ont., Canada; Stephen H. Grimes, 
Bartow, Fla.; Walter J. Hamilton, San 
Carlos, Calif.; Fred W. Johnson, Grin- 
nell, lowa; Harold B. Kellam, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; Virgil R. Lee, Chehalis, 
Wash.; G. Mayo Livingston, Bainbridge, 
Ga.; D. Stuart MacLeod, Sydney, N. S.; 
Canada; Arthur R. McElfish, Willard, 
Ohio; J. Neal Miller, Jr., Orange, Tex.; 
Ralph Neely, Oklahoma City, Okla:; 
King W. Rogers, Jr., Dyersburg, Tenn.; 
Lavern A. Schaetzel, Germantown, Wis.; 
J. Bernard Schmidt, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Paul E. Schmoyer, Reading, Pa.; Edgar 
W. Smith, Portland, Oreg.; William O. 
Vivian, Media, Pa. 

Rotary International Organization and 
Procedures—Clifford A. Randall, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., U.S.A., Chairman; A. Z. 
Baker, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A.; Alejan- 
dro Garreton Silva, Santiago, Chile; 
Spencer Hollands, Wallington, England; 
N. C. Laharry, Calcutta, India; Gian 
Paolo Lang, Liverno, Italy; Charles G 
Tennent, Asheville, N. C., U.S.A. Harold 


T. Thomas, Auckland, New Zealand; 
W. Maurice Wild, Port Elizabeth, Re- 
public of South Africa. 

Consultative Groups—Club Service: 
Maurice Baeten, Brussels, Belgium; 
Frederick W. Fischer, Narrandera, Aus- 
tralia; Mariano F. Lichauco, Manila, 
Philippines; Kurt Magnus, Wiesbaden, 
Germany; Charles L. McCullers, Kins- 
ton, N. C., U.S.A.; Osborne Nicholson, 
Ocean City, N. J., U.S.A.; Raimundo 
Oliveira Filho, Fortaleza, Brazil; Gilbert 
Howard Penzer, Cardiff, Wales; W. Ross 
Rodger, Hamilton, Ont., Canada; Oskar 
Jon Thorlaksson, Reykjavik, Iceland. 

Vocational Service: Edgar J. Anzola, 
Chacao, Venezuela; Hubert A. Courvoi- 
sier, Biel, Switzerland; Eivind S. Engel- 
stad, Gimle (Oslo), Norway; Maurice 
William Garside, Blackpool, England; 
Ira Kersnick, Fort Worth, Tex., U.S.A.; 
Anthony C. Morcom-Green, Onehunga, 
New Zealand; Antonio Restrepo Al- 
varez, Medellin, Colombia; Lee V. D. 
Schermerhorn, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A.; 
Chester R. Shellman, Sr., Parsons, Kans., 
U.S.A.; Leo Spaur di Flavon e Valer, 
Jolzano, Italy. 

Community Service: Jarl Ahrenberg, 
Helsinki, Finland; Carlos E. Arbaiza 
Strohmeier, Peru; Adhemar Dick Jor- 
dan, Oruro, Bolivia; Arthur R. Fergt- 
son, Gravenhurst, Ont., Canada; Sitaram 
Jaipuria, Kanpur, India; John David 
Kennedy, Guelph, Ont., Canada; Donald 
A. Merriam, Seneca Falls, N. Y., U.S.A.; 
Alastair N. Russell, Elgin, Scotland; 
Augusto Serras, Lisbon, Portugal; E. 
Kenneti® Switzer, Flagstaff, Ariz., U.S.A. 

Service to Youth: Cesare Bellavitis, 
Udine, Italy; Arturo Bianchi Argiiello, 
Guatemala City, Guatemala; Harry D. 
Bruggeman, Amsterdam-Oost, The Neth- 
erlands; Lester E. Jordan, Dallas, Pa., 
U.S.A.; Léon Ratel, La Madeleine, 
France; Kozaburo Sasaki, Sendai, Ja- 
pan; C. P. H. Teenstra, Hilversum, The 
Netherlands; Ny Tihon, Saigon, Viet- 
nam; Edward J. Trimbey, Glens Falls, 
N. Y., U.S.A.; Adan Vargas, Callao, Peru. 

International Service: Wellesley Aron, 
Tel Aviv-Jaffa, Israel; Adolfo E. Autrey, 
Mexico City, Mexico; Hugo Jaume Ro- 
sell6, Olimar, Uruguay; Peter Jgrsboe, 
Odense Vestre, Denmark; William M. 
Kishpaugh, Hershey, Pa., U.S.A.; James 
S. McCormick, Lacombe, Alta., Canada; 
Friedrich-August Neuman, Aachen, 
Germany; Michael G. Pedrick, Sand 
Springs, Okla., U.S.A.; Luang Sitsayam- 
kan, Dhonburi, Thailand; Albin Therell, 
Boden, Sweden. 





How to Fight Drug Addiction 


Stop Punishing . . —Edwin M. Schur 


[Continued from page 18] 


enforcement agencies to handle. The 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics, with head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., and dis- 
trict offices in key areas throughout the 
country, has a staff of only some 400 
employees; there is, in addition, a con- 
siderably wider interlocking antinarcot- 
ices police network, comprising the 
Bureau and at least segments of the 
regular police organizations in most 
States. (Attempts to seize contraband 
drugs at the point of entry into the 
country have largely failed.) 

Narcotics agents have been forced to 
rely heavily on addict informers. But, as 
a police expert has pointed out, “When- 
ever addicts are used as informers, the 
peddlers either cut off their supply, thus 
forcing them out of the community, or 
arrange to have them murdered.” 

Despite the occasional—and _ well-pub- 
licized—exposés of “dope rings” and 
“drug syndicates,” enforcement efforts 
in the U.S.A. have had little effect at the 
“executive level” of the drug traffic. Any 
limited success has been mainly at the 
expense of the addicts, the pushers, per- 
haps the peddlers. Professor Alfred 
Lindesmith recently described the “long, 
shabby, pitiful parade of indigent drug 
users and petty offenders, mostly Ne- 
groes,”” seen in the Chicago Narcotics 
Court and other municipal courts 
throughout the country. As he points 
out, “The notion that punishing these 
victims wil! deter the lords of the dope 
traffic is as naive as supposing that the 
bootlegging enterprises of the late Al 
Capone could have been destroyed by 
arresting drunks on West Madison 
Street or Times Square.” 

This perfervid anti-addict activity has 
been coupled with a modest effort to 
develop a medical-treatment program 
for addicts. The U. S. Public Health 
Service hospitals for addicts in Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, and Fort Worth, Texas, 
accept both voluntary patients and those 
committed to the hospitals on conviction 
of violating Federal narcotics laws. A 
comprehensive treatment routine in- 
cludes gradual withdrawal from drugs, 
vocational and recreational activities, 
and some kind of psychotherapy. This 
program, too, has had only a limited 
success. 

All such efforts suffer from the gen- 
eral tenor of American narcotics policy 
—a policy based upon compulsion. The 
addict cannot be “cured” against his will 
—a fact too often overlooked; and, once 
treated, there is no way of ensuring that 
he will remain abstinent. 

Condemned by the “public,” hounded 
by the police, exploited by the black 
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marketeer, and ravaged by the physio- 
and psychological pressures of 
his own condition, the addict 
though he really were a “public enemy.” 

In sharp contrast is the situation of 
addicts in Great Britain. At one time it 
was possible to obtain opiates in Britain 
(as it was in the United States) without 
prescription at the neighborhood chem- 
and unrecognized addiction was 
widespread. Yet today estimates of the 
number of addicts in the United King- 
dom run from between 300 to 500. Brit- 
ish addicts commit little serious crime, 
nor are there any signs of the juvenile 
population addiction. 
Neither is there a large narcotics black 
market. 

Underlying this altogether different, 
and far happier, narcotics situation in 
I believe, the sane ap- 
British have to the 
addiction. To the 


, “hae 
iogica 


acts as 


ist’s, 


succumbing to 


Great Britain is, 
that the 
general question of 
sritish, addicts are persons in need of 
attention, and doctors may (if 
satisfied) 


proach 


medical 
conditions are 
supply the wanted narcotics— 
under the National Health Service at 
nominal cost. The Dangerous Drugs Act 
first 
con- 


certain broad 


} elie 
legally 


major narcotics law, 
passed in 1920) stringent 
trols on the import, manufacture, sale, 
and possession of narcotic drugs. Care- 
required of all drug 
transactions, subject to periodic inspec- 
tion, and the Home Office warns doctors 
that “the continued supply of dangerous 
drugs to a patient solely for the grati- 


(Britain’s 


places 


ful records are 


fication of addiction” is not considered 
However, the ruling princi- 
established by a Ministry of 
Health committee in 1926) is that nar- 
cotics may properly be administered to 
addicts after prolonged attempt at cure 
discon- 


legitimate 


ple (as 


if “the drug cannot be safely 
tinued entirely, on account of the sever- 
itv of the withdrawal 
duced” or if the patient, “while capable 
of leading a useful and relatively normal 
minimum 


Symptoms pro- 


life when a certain dose is 
regularly administered, becomes incapa- 
ble of this when the drug is entirely 
discontinued.” There is no formal regis- 
tration of addicts, but 
quested to inform the Home Office of 
anv addicts coming under their care. 
This entire approach has worked re- 
markably well. Not only has the esti- 
mated number of addicts remained ex- 
tremely low; it has actually decreased 
—from 700 in 1935 to 454 in 1959. All 
the evidence indicates that there are 
few addicts other than those re- 
ceiving their supplies through legal 
channels. No sizable underworld drug 


doctors are re- 


very 


traffic exists. The addict furnishes no 
economic incentive for contraband ped- 
dling, and needn’t become a thief or 
prostitute to pay for drugs. 

Certainly the British practice is not 
perfect—an addict occasionally forges a 
prescription for extra drugs or manages 
to get drugs from two doctors at once, 
and some doctors illegally divert drugs 
to their own use; but these abuses are 
not widespread. It would seem that by 
refusing to treat the addict as a criminal, 
Britain has kept from 
one. In short, the British addict is not a 
social menace. 


him becoming 


reason for the American 
regarding addicts 
medical profession’s failure to insist on 
their 
have there 


One 
tion 


posi- 


has been our 
treatment. 


been 


its responsibility for 
Only indica- 
tions of a change in this attitude. In 
1955, a New York 
Academy of Medicine, holding that “the 


recently 
committee of the 


most effective way to eradicate drug ad- 
diction is to take the profit out of the 
illicit drug traffic,” proposed a national 
network of Federally controlled clinics 
at which addicts could receive low-cost 
drugs. In 1958 a joint committee of the 
American Medical 


Association and the 





Individuality 


Wuat another would have done 
What 
another would have said as well as 


What another 


as well as you, do not do it. 


you, do not say it. 
would have written as well, do not 
Be faithful to that which 


exists nowhere but in yourself—and 


write it. 


thus make yourself indispensable. 


—ANDRE GIDE 
French Author 





American Bar Association called for the 
establishment of an experimental clinic 
to see what would happen if a group of 
addicts received drugs free under medi- 
cal supervision. This proposal followed 
a report by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation’s Council on Menta! Health urg 
ing that “narcotic addiction should be 
viewed, much than it 
in the past, as an illness and that there 
should be a progressive movement in 
the direction of treating addiction medi- 
cally rather than punitively.” The Coun- 
cil approved the idea of eventually “en- 
dorsing regulations somewhat similar to 
those currently in force in England.” 
The Narcotics Bureau and other law- 
enforcement agencies have vehemently 
opposed al] such proposals, arguing that 
there really is nothing new or special 


more has been 
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about the British approach. It is pointed 
out (with supporting British quotations) 
that Britain “indiscrimi- 
nate” prescribing of narcotics, that pre- 
scribing for “the mere gratification of 
is not allowed, and that nar- 
cotic drugs “strict con- 
trol.”” These statements are true enough, 
but when used, as here, to suggest that 
the British practice is no different from 
are totally misleading. As 
Britain it is the 
when a _ person 


permits no 


addiction” 


are subject to 


our own, they 
already mentioned, in 


doctor who decides 


should receive narcotics. Doctors are not 
imprisoned for treating addicts (as some 
have been in the United States). The few 
prosecutions for overprescribing have, 


in fact, been unsuccessful—the court 
upholding the doctor’s professional judg- 
ment in such matters 


Critics sometimes indiscriminately 
link the British approach and all reform 
proposals with a “clinic system” which, 
they point out, was once unsuccessfully 
United States. It is not 
that 


between 


attempted in the 
these clinics— 
1912 and 1925 
cities and dis- 


certain, however, 


which operated 


in more than 40 American 
pensed low-cost drugs to addicts—were 
a complete failure. Some accounts would 
that certain clinics were quite 
and that the Government 


support of organized 


indicate 
successful, 
(with the medi- 
down largely on the 
efficient one, that 
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cine) shut.them all 
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evidence of the east 
in New York. The 
cal Associatior 
that 


American Medi- 
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the 


report on 


states Reasons for closing 
clinics are obscure.” 
Although leg 


official bodies constantly demand 


ative committees and 
othe 
narcotics reform,” they almost always 


take for granted the general desirability 
of our current policies. It is quite clear 
that American pt ies have not worked, 
rimarily bec vicious supply- 
nd-demand the et in motion. 
What is needs $s an solute reversal 


of our curre titudes and laws. 
But, one 1 ask, would something 
Briti work in the 


United States? There is no way of know- 
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Hungry monsters that rise to the fly... 


Abundant game of trophy quality... 


Uncrowded slopes of sparkling p 


owder... 


that’s Argentina’s beautiful 


BARILOCHE! 


Unmatched thrills await the sportsman in the un- 
spoiled Nahuel Huapi region of the Andes Moun- 
tains, American fishermen feel that a world’s record 
will surely be set here with a prize catch of salmon, 
rainbow, brown or brook trout. For the hunter— 
red deer, blackbuck and wild boar match any the 
world over. Skiers have found the climate and snow 
conditions, lift facilities and terrain closely akin 
to those of the Alps. Finest food and accommoda- 
tions are incredibly inexpensive! 


For complete information, write 
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to the test. It has been argued that 
supplying addicts with drugs will not 
reduce criminality; the addict, critics 
of the British system say, will not be 
content with the amount he gets legally. 
While it is true that with increasing 
tolerance to his drug the addict usually 
wants more and more of it, the British 
experience indicates that some addicts 
can, under favorable circumstances, get 
along reasonably well on legally pre- 
scribed limited doses. Certainly we have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by instituting at least an experimental 
clinic through which to test the British 
approach. 


Keep Narcotics from Addicts . ..—Edward R. Bloomquist, M.D. 


[Continued 19] 
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Using 1956 statistics, let us compare 
the social stability of our two countries. 
In that year America’s divorce rate was 
2.4 per 1,000, as compared to Britain’s 
0.28. Major American crimes per 1,000 
numbered 20.8, compared to England’s 
4.7. Social attitudes of citizens are at 
such variance that in England the bob- 
bies carry no guns and rely on citizen 
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support when they are in trouble. This 
picture is quite different in America. 

In 1956, America had 3,952 problem 
drinkers for each 100,000 population, as 
compared with Britain’s 1,100 per 
100,000. 

Narcotic addiction needs a triad for its 
support: available narcotics, an environ- 
ment that breeds and 
ceptible people. England lacked one if 
not two of these. America has all three. 

There is one law, however, that causes 
no end of confusion. As a result of the 
recommendations of the Rolleston Com- 
mittee in 1926, England does permit cer- 
tain addicts to 
legitimately administered narcotics pro- 
vided every effort has been made to cure 


addiction, sus- 


receive a minimum of 


their addiction and total failure has been 
met in these attempts. These addicts fall 
into two groups: those who would devel- 
op symptoms if 
complete withdrawal, and those who can 
lead a fairly norma! life 
but who could not function 


serious subjected to 
with small doses 
of narcotics, 


well if the narcotics were removed. 


Tus law, according to the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Drug Addiction 
for the British Government in 1961, 
given rise to unfortunate and persistent 
misunderstanding. It has been taken in 
error to that addicts in Great 
Britain are entitled to receive supplies 
drugs and that this in- 
volves the registration of the addict with 
authority. We think that 
Committee never 
registration 


“has 


mean 


of dangerous 


some central 
the Rolleston 
to encourage a 
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it is clear that the Home 
acted in that belief 
such a system into force. 
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has put 
The continued 


and never 
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the individual 
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on deci- 
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We are strongly opposed to any sugges- 
tion that either 
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cotic laws in other areas of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Hong Kong is a classic example of the 
failure of the British “system” in a 
heterogeneous, variable cultured popula- 
tion. According to a 1959 British White 
Paper, Hong Kong is a hotbed of illegal 
trafficking. More than 28 mil- 
worth of contraband drugs 
pass through this colony each year. In 
1957, some estimators stated that up to 
one out of every four adult male Hong 
Kongese was a drug addict. There are 
four times as many addicts in this one 
British colony as in all the U.S.A. 

Hong Kong has British but it 
lacks British culture.-It has a surplus of 
narcotic-prone individuals. And addic- 
tion threatens to devour the city. 

While 
darity and the damper it places on cer- 
tain one cannot help 
noting that even England is evidencing 
social structure. 
Juvenile delinquency is appearing and 
the solid population is being 
diluted by As this occurs, 
many if the British 
may not be whitewashing their narcotic 
problems. 
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and 500 others were severely poisoned, 

“Yes, There Is a Drug Menace in Brit- 
ain” the London Daily Herald headlined 
on November 25, 1957. Not only is there 
a menace, but it is larger than author- 
ities will admit and it is still growing. 
It’s easier to obtain drugs now than ever 
before in Britain’s major cities, the 
reporter, former Judge of Bangkok’s In- 
ternational Court, Gerald Sparrow, com- 
mented. More and more youth are ex- 
perimenting. Further, a majority of 
registered addicts who obtain a mini- 
mum supply from their doctor are get- 
ting illegal supplies as well. 

If drug addiction in Britain is not go- 
ing to follow the American pattern, 
Sparrow states, and there are disturbing 
signs that it may, the attitude of the law 
must be changed, the hush-hush policy 
must be ended, and Scotland Yard’s nar- 
cotic section must be _ reorganized, 
strengthened, and given tougher legal 
weapons to fight narcotics. 

So, who is right—the press or the 
official releases? It’s difficult to tell. But 
it is not hard to recognize that some- 
thing must be done to curb a menace 
that can destroy all civilization. Permis- 
siveness and free narcotics, Govern- 
ment-sponsored clinics and social ap- 
proval of the addict, are tools for the 
enemies of democracy, not means with 
which we can end the problem. 

There are those who recognize this. 
The Russian textbook on psychopolitics, 
Brainwashing, lauds this system: 

“By making readily available drugs of 
various kinds, by giving the teen-ager 
alcohol, by praising his wildness, and 
stimulating him with sex literature... 
the psychopolitical operator can create 
the necessary attitude of chaos, idleness, 
and worthlessness into which can then 
be cast the solution which will give the 
teen-ager complete freedom everywhere. 
If we could effectively kill the national 
pride and patriotism of just one genera- 
will have won that country. 
Therefore, there must be continual 
propaganda abroad to undermine the 
loyalty of the citizens in general and the 
teen-ager in particular.” 

Drugs can do this! 

Drugs can kill the initiative. For the 


tion, we 
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ROTARY addict, mntrar inaccurate’ state- 
ROAD SIGNS ments tha nany addicts can live worth- 


lually anesthet- 


commented, we may see addicts walking 
down the street high on their poison and 
view them with the same attitude with 
which we view the presence of women 
in bars. 

Someday, because we placidly sat by 
and let the well-meaning but misin- 
formed ply the “if we can’t lick ’em, let’s 


| join ’em” philosophy, we may have 


socially approved narcotics just as we 
have socially approved alcohol. 

When that day comes, Heaven help 
us all! 


Part-Time Prisoners 
[Continued from page 42] 


each night. She finally finished her res- 
titution payments a year and a half 
after her jail term was over. She still 
sees her probation officer once a week, 
has not missed a single appointment, 
and has had no further scrapes with 
the law. 

A prisoner who has a steady job is 
likely to be a good risk for the program, 
but the unemployed are by no means 
excluded. In Minneapolis and St. Paul 
they have to show a reasonable prospect 
of a job to be taken on; in Wisconsin, 
however, sheriffs are charged by law 
with seeking work for their “Hubers” 
and the sheriff’s office often constitutes 
an informal labor exchange, with em- 
ployers, trade unions, and even occa- 
sional householders ringing up for hired 
hands. 

To make sure that prisoners are not 
exploited, sheriffs in Wisconsin insist 
on at least one dollar an hour for casual 
work in rural areas, more in the cities. 
The California law provides that the 
“prevailing wage” must be paid. Captain 
Ear! Lewis, jail commander of Santa 
Clara County solves the problem by 
stipulating that his men receive union 
scale. Many of the prisoners, of course, 
are already union members. They are 
illowed to go down to the union hiring 
halls each morning to seek work, are 
required to be back at the workhouse 
by 9:30 A.M. if nothing turns up. 

In many instances the work-release 
program provides an ill-adjusted, un- 
disciplined youngster with the first 
stable employment he has known. It is 
not uncommon, after six or eight 
months on the job, his movements 
closely monitored by the jailer, that he 
adjusts to the routine of regular work 
and keeps the job after his release. 

The Marin County jail recently had a 
prisoner who drew a six-month term for 
a burglary which netted him $20. The 
probation office persuaded a local filling ° 
station to take him on at $1.50 an hour. 
He showed himself to be an energetic 
and dependable worker; a month before 
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he was relea from jail he was pro- 
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construct 


ensurir 





ADVERTISING 
Shoppers’ World mean: 


MAIL ORDER SALES 


Advertising Department THE ROTARIAN 
1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, I!linois 








OUTDOOR COOKING ACCESSORY 


ROSIN POTATO BAKER 
Cook them on your 
own patio the same as 
world famous restau 
rants. 

The hot liquid rosin 
produces the most fla- 
vorful potatoes ever. 
White or sweet. This is 
a necessary addition to 
your outdoor living 
Complete with rosin, 
kettle and rill 
$29.95 each. 
(except Alaska). 
c.O.D.’s. 


R & R Sales Co. 


604) OAKTON ST MORTON GROVE 











Take-Apart “ees Has gua Bowl 


Made entirely of SS ) e offers a 
s ol rir ’ the 

na 

ers 


ked 





INSTANT HOT POT—*2°° 
Electric Hot Pot boils a full 4 cups of water 
in only 21% minutes! Perfect for making fast 
instant coffee, tea, soup, heating canned foods, 
baby's bortle. Stay-cool base lets you use it on 
the table. Made of polished aluminum — 
unbreakable! Complete with electric cord. 
Great for home, office, travel. Money-back 

’ Order INSTANT HOT POT, only 
$2.98, postage paid. Sunset House, 671 
Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California, 


guarantee 





EYEGLASS 
Repair 
= Kit 
$].00 


If you've lost the screws to your 
glasses or the bows are annoyingly 
loose—you need this! Repair Kit has 
a 1/16” optical screwdriver and an 
assortment of screws that will fit 
any pair of glasses. Kit is in a plastic 
tube that fits in 2%” of space. Or- 
der No. 1078-6, Repair Kit, $1.00 ppd 


= - Write for Free Gift Catalog! 


Fu 
VA —Utiles Kimball 
Oshkosh, Wis. 








134 Bond St., 





NAHIGIAN 


BROTHERS, INC. 


established since 1890 


RUGS SENT ON APPROVAL . 
NO OBLIGATION! 
Write your requirements 


INCLUDE ROOM MEASUREMENTS 
Nahigian Brothers, Inc. 
121 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


FRanklin 2-8800 
eaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeoeseeses 
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they manage to stay dry until their 
sentences are over. The knowledge that 
an infraction will “bust” them, plus con- 
finement in their idle hours, keeps them 
out of temptation’s reach. 

Work release is not without its diffi- 
culties, of course. The sheriff’s office 
must handle a vast amount of book- 
keeping, keeping track of the earnings 
and disbursements of each prisoner; 
less enlightened sheriffs are sometimes 
reluctant to undertake the burden. Cus- 
todial chores are obviously more com- 
plicated, with a certain number of 
prisoners going and coming each day. 
In rural areas it is sometimes difficult 
to find jobs for unemployed prisoners; 
in many populous centers the recent 
recession put a crimp in the program. 

A major problem, in some areas, is 
segregating part-time prisoners from the 


rest of the inmates; 
are not always available and are usually 
expensive to build. It is wise to seclude 
the “Hubers” to prevent the introduc- 
tion of contraband. In Appleton, Wis- 
consin, where part-time prisoners had 
with the regular 
“Huber” recently 


hacksaw 


separate facilities 


occasional contact 


prisoners, a new 
three blades— 
which enabled three inmates to escape 


They were 


Smuggled in 


through a barred window. 
quickly picked up, the “Huber” was put 
in confinement, and now the two groups 
are never allowed to mingle. This sort 
of thing rarely happens, but it is a con- 
stant anxiety. Even a single jail break 
can give the program a black eye in the 
community. 

In the newer jails in Wisconsin, the 
Huber prisoners are housed in dormi- 


tory sections rather than in cellblocks. 


The setting is not unlike that of a 
military barracks—except for the lock 
on the door. The added effort and ex- 
pense are in part compensated for by 
the money which the prisoners save the 
county. From 1955 through 1960, Mil- 
waukee County—which, ironically, has 
been laggard about building new facil- 
$409,900.62 from 
There is 


ities—alone collected 


its boarders. also ‘reason to 
believe that the rehabilitative effects of 
the program cut down on return visits. 
In St. Paul, for example, 81 out of its 
first 327 part-time prisoners had pre- 
served time in the workhouse, 
After partici- 


program, only 18 were 


viously 


some than once. 
pating in the 
later recommitted. 

Work panacea, but it 
seems the best solution so far discovered 


for the problem of adult delinquency. 


more 


release is no 





Name of entrant 


Address. Z 


Street end number 


1 am (check appropriate boxes): 


ENTRY BLANK 


1961-62 Rotary World Photo Contest 


State or Province 


(_] a member of the Rotary Club of 


[] the wife [] son [] daughter of 


Fill ovt and attach this 
blonk or facsimile to each 
entry. Extra entry blanks 
ere available from the 
Photo Contest Editor. 


Country 


Rotarian’s name 


Name of his Club 


[] @ present [] past Rotary Foundation Fellow 


This entry, described below, is submitted in: 


[] Class A (This Is Rotary) 


[] Class B (People, Places, and Things) 


Description of entry: 


Color 


[] Color 


Black and White 
Black and White 


1 personally took this photograph and | hereby grant to Rotary International the right to use this entry in promoting the program of Rotary. 
Address entries to: Photo Contest Editor, Rotary International, 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Deadline for entries: 


March 31, 1962 


Rotary International reserves the right to request from the contestant a statement of consent by a person or persons shown in a contest entry to the use of the entry by 


SEE INSIDE FRONT COVER 
FOR CONTEST INFORMATION 
AND RULES. USE THIS 
FORM TO OBTAIN SUPPLY 
OF ENTRY BLANKS FOR 
YOUR CLUB, 
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Rotary Internationa 








Panta Cantect Editor 


Editor, Rotary International 
llinois, U.S.A. 
__entry blanks in 

{ ) Japanese 


1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, 


) Spanish 
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FROM LETTERS, TALKS 
ROTARY PUBLICATIONS 


Troubles Pretty Heavy? 
Victor C. LAUGHLIN, M.D., Rotarian 
Urologist 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Solon, “the Athenian law giver,’ 


*’ was 
such a wise man that even now, 25 cen- 
turies after his death, we use his name 
when we want to describe a person of 
uncommon sagacity. In Solon’s time the 
people of Greece were beset by crushing 
burdens. Many gave up in despair. To 
the sad and discouraged this wise man 
were to bring their 


said: “If all men 


miseries together in one place, most 


would be glad to take each his home 
again rather than take a portion of the 
common stock.” . . 

sizes—come to 


Troubles—in assorted 


all. They can’t be avoided apparently. 
But they can be handled intelligently. 
One writer has likened the burdens that 
come to a person in the course of a year 
bundle of faggots, too heavy to 
sometimes—if you try to lift them 


The trick to handling such a 


to a 
carry 
all at once 
the faggots one at a 


load is to handle 


! Lift today’s troubles today. Leave 
for 
publication of the 


time 


tomorrow’s troubles tomorrow.- 
The 


Rotary Club of 


From Reminder 


Cleveland. Ohio. 


Freedom No Haven of Rest 
DENNIS O'CONNELL, Rotarian 
Chamber of Commerce Secre tary 
Lethbridge. 

Qul 


4lberta, Canada 


ideas and ideals survive us far 


onger than our wealth and possessions 
of Greece and Rom« 
the of the 

but the philos 
Plato, 
hold sway wher- 


dings 
from 
in ruins. 
Aristotle, 


Cicero, and P 


The great bui 


are disappeared face 


earth or are 


ophies of Socrates, 


iny stl 


ever gather for intelligent conver- 


men 





Let Us Build... 


Let us build bridges of friendship 

With cables both lasting and strong; 

With pertect design and alignment, 

’Til they soar across space like a song. 

Let them span the most turbulent torrents 
Of misunderstanding and fear; 

Let them cross over darkened abysses 
With the steel of deep kindness and cheer 


Build with 
brothers, 
Strengthen steel in the furnace of love; 
Anchor guys in the trust of deep bedrock 
With strong sinews of faith from above. 
Build bridges of world-spanning friendship 
With girders far stronger than steel, 
With power that stems from all races 
In the turn of our Rotary wheel. 
Davip S. BROMLEY 
Rotarian, Bishop, Calif. 


faith that believes men are 
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sation and debate. The price of freedom 


is high. Freedom is not a goal to be | 


achieved . .. it is not a haven of rest for 
the We ride to it in 
luxury and ease ... we cannot relax and 
enjoy it. Its rewards are those of a diffi- 
cult task accomplished . ..a hard battle 
. the attaining of a peak after 
traversing difficult and risky terrain. It 
is the rest of a peaceful mind and weary 
after a job well 
tiously done. Freedom is for strong and 
willing men, secure in their convictions 

courageous, 
From an address before the Rotary Club 
of Butte, Montana. 


weary. cannot 


won 


body and conscien- 


fearless, enduring.— 


On Repairing Ships 

ARTHUR R. K. WuiteE, Rotarian 

Lawyer 

Consett, England 

A ship occasionally develops weak- 
nesses; if such weaknesses occur, have 
them repaired at once. Delay can im- 
peril the whole struc- 
ture of the vessel. If 
the weaknesses are 
not repairable, then 
cut out the damaged 
section and replace it. 

You don’t want any 
faults at your 
ship—and one of the 
faults I must warn you 
against is the regular 
attender who does 
nothing else but attend. He is unknown 
at any Committee meetings; he is un- 
known to help keep the ship on its 
course. He is, indeed, the one who can 
say with justification, but with no pride, 
“I plead guilty to dining without intent.” 
He is the one who completely ignores 
the objects of our movement. 
Watch out for him; if you cannot con- 
vert him, then I implore you to be ruth- 
less and do without him. He is easily 
identified: he is the kind of person who, 
when it comes to doing something for 


all in 


White 


great 


others, stops at nothing!—From his ad- 
dress as RI Representative at the char- 
ter-presentation meeting of the Rotary 


Club of Washington, England. 


Basis of Prejudice 

Mrs. MADELEINE TILI 

Sidney, British Columbia, Canada 

The other day I realized that a talk 
on racial prejudice would mean little to 
someone who was blind, because preju- 
dice is based almost entirely on visual 
impressions. And I thought that if we 
could be blind to externals and look fo1 
the individual behind the 
color, hair, language, and customs, and 
if we were deaf to ugly 
against minority 
would be well on the way to building a 
happier world for ourselves.—From an 
address before the Rotary Club of Sid- 
ney, British Columbia, Canada 


facade of 


insinuations 


races or groups, we 


= PLAQUES 
™ mark 


Taalelelat- lal! 
events 
forever 


Testimonials, memorials 
and awards recorded on 
handsome lifetime plaques 
of bronze or aluminum — 
at prices that are sure to 
lease. Drawings submitted 
or approval without charge 
Send for colorful free cat 
alog and full details today 


(AG PS ee UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., INC. 
my Dept. R, 101 West 31st St., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 





SPONSOR A TRAVELOGUE SERIES FOR 
HIGH PROFIT, GOOD ENTERTAINMENT 
RALPH WINDOES TRAVELOGUES, Inc 
407 Houseman Blidg., Grand Rapids, Mich 


Civil War Maps 
24 authentic battle maps from govern- 
ment sources lithographed on 9x12 cards. 


Easy to use, read, understand. Inval- 
uable aid in reading. $2.00 postpaid. 


MAPS, Box 38B, Lamoni, lowa 


DON'T QUIT SMOKING 


«+» Before Giving My Pipe a Trial! 
New principle that contradicts every idea you’ ve ever 
had about pipe smoking. I guarantee it to smoke cool 
and mild hour after hour, day after day, without rest 
without bite, bitterness or sludge. To prove it, I'll let 

ou try a new Carey Pipe. Send name today for m 
REE complete trial offer. Write to: E. A. CAREY, 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 209-K, Chicago 40, I1!. 


Moving? 
Change of Address? 


If so, please send your new address at 
least 60 days before the date of issue with 
which it is to take effect. The post office 
will not forward copies unless you provide 
the extra postage. Either tear the address 
label from the magazine cover and send it 
with your new address or use the form 
below. In either case, we must have the 
complete name of your Rotary club. 








PRINT—CAREFULLY 


PLEASE CORRECT MY ADDRESS 
ON THE ROTARIAN MAILING LIST FROM: 


Name 
Address 

City 
State/Province 
Country 

TO: 

Name 

Address 

City 
State/Province 


Country 


| am a member of the Rotary club of 


State/Province 


Country 


THE ROTARIAN 
1600 Ridge Ave. 
Evansten, Hll., U.S.A. 
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At Your Leisure 


Hobbies, sports, adventure—how Rotarians relax. 


AFTER ending last in all races he and 
his wife sailed during their first year, 
Eddie W. Williams, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Kansas City, Missouri, is 
now internationally recognized as an ex- 
pert Snipe sailor. Sailing is but one of 
Rotarian Williams’ leisure-time inter- 
ests, but it is the best liked, as he ez- 
plains here. : 
Ir it had not been for gasoline ration- 
ing during World War II, I doubt 
whether I ever would have developed a 
passion for sailing. I had a motor boat, 
but when gasoline became scarce I took 
up sailing. It was the only way to enjoy 
the water of Lake Lotawana where we 
live, some 25 miles from Kansas City. 

The first sailing boat I bought was a 
one design 15%%4-foot Snipe. It was sloop 
rigged and had 117 square feet of sail. 
The Snipe is now the largest sailing 
class in the world, with some 13,000 
boats registered wherever there are peo- 
ple who like sailing. 

I soon found that once you start sail- 
ing, it gets into your blood. So did my 
wife, who has been my crew ever since 
we entered our first race in 1946. Al- 
though we set a record of sorts by com- 
ing in last in all the races we sailed that 
year, the racing bug had got hold of us 
and the following year we won the fleet 
championship. From then on we criss- 
crossed the country, trailing our Snipe, 
from one regatta to another. Recently 
we have been averaging about 13 re- 
gattas a year, starting with the mid- 
Winter championship in Clearwater, 
Florida, and ending the season at the 
national championship races, which are 
usually held on the Atlantic or Pacific 
Ocean. 

In addition to having been fleet cham- 
pion six times, I have won 23 regattas 
in nine different States. The trophies 
which have been awarded me fill quite 
a sizable trophy case. 

What I like about these races is the 
high level of sportsmanship displayed 
and the fact that no prize money is in- 
volved, only trophies treasured by all 
who make up the varied and large group 
of men and women devoted to sailing 
Then, too, racing brings me in contact 
with many people from other countries; 
and if you know anything about this 
sport, you will be familiar with the easy 
camaraderie which springs up spontane- 
ously at these international races. 

Travelling through the country I have 
become an almost habitual “maker- 
upper” at Rotary meetings at Clubs 
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other than my own, which gives me 
the privilege of meeting many fellow 
Rotarians I otherwise would not have 
had a chance to meet. I also have the 
pleasure of having the only sail boat 
registered (0160) in District 611 with the 
International Yachting Fellowship of 
Rotarians. 

Over the years I have held 
offices in the world of sailing. I 
elected fleet captain five times, commo- 
dore of the Missouri Yacht Club, and— 
probably the one I am proudest of— 
commodore of the Snipe International 


several 
was 


Racing Association. 

Although sailing is my main hobby, I 
also spend time trap shooting, hunting, 
riding parade horses, and buying prize 
cattle from the 4-H Clubs and Future 
Farmers Chapters. The last interest may 
quite out of place among my 
other leisure-time activities, but it’s be- 


sound 


cause I am in the meat business. 
Ice-boat racing is also a favorite pas- 
time, although sometimes a dangerous 
one. Once I plunged in ice-cold water 
boat crashed through the ice. 
avoid 


when my 


It's something I have tried to 
since. 

and, of 
22-foot 


cruiser which carries 16 passengers, and 


Besides boat 


owning an ice 
have a 


at 
aiso 


course, a Snipe, I 


a 16-foot aluminum boat with outboard 


motor 


Perhaps I should mention here 


that I also have twin daughters, now 17 


years old, who are just 


about as passion- 


ate abo 


t boating as their parents. 


What's Your Hobby? 


Name it... and Tue Hosryvuorse Groom 
will list it—IF you are a Rotarian or a Ro- 
tarian’s wife or child. All he asks is that 
you acknowledge correspondence which 
may come your way after the listing, and 
that you indicate the Rotary Club of your 
affiliation. A number of months may elapse 
before your name appears, so long is the 
list of names awaiting publication. 

Stamps; First-Day Covers: Robert M. 
Larason (collects Rotary stamps, postmark 
cancellations, first-day covers; will  ez- 
change), 351 Main St., Lambertville, N. J., 
U.S.A. 

Coins: Lee C. Kent (collects current and 
older U. S. small coins; will trade for sim- 
ilar coins from smaller foreign countries; 
write before sending), 3459 Colton Rd., 
Cieveland 22, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Legends; Old Tales: Mrs. R. Wm. Roch- 
ester (wife of Rotarian—collects legends 
and old tales about U. S. and Canadian birds, 
animals, wild flowers, trees; also old uses 
of herbs and wild plants), 216 Highland 
Ave., Hamburg, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Chess: Wayne Moore (14-year-old son of 
Rotarian—interested in playing chess by 
mail with someone his age 3283 Lyle Ter- 
race, College Park, Ga., U.S.A. 

Methodist Discipline: The Reader's Digest: 
A. Otis Beach (wishes to add copies of Metho- 
dist Discipline previous to 1880 and copies of 
The Reader's Digest for 1922; will buy or 
trade issues for other issues), 504 Pacific, 
Osawatomie, Kans., U.S.A 

Stamps: Mervyn King (collects mint, 
used, first-day covers from British Common- 
wealth countries; will exchange Australian, 
New Zealand, Pacific islands, and Papua, 
New Guinea, stamps with other collectors), 
Commonwealth Bank, Lockhart, N.S.W., 
Australia. 

Aerial-Propaganda Leaflets: Peter H. 
Robbs (collects aerial-propaganda leaflets of 
all wars, revo.utions, etc vanted by psy- 
chological-warfare historian), 8 Ridgway 


It's the Western Hemisphere Championships (be- 


low) in Havana Harbor in 1958 
Morro Castle in the background. 
Rotarian Eddie Williams (5933). Here 
die (inset) with his wife, Eleanor, as 


that’s famed 
The winner: 


Ed- 


crew, 
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“Will someone please take a letter?” 


Rd., 
Pen f 

interest in h: g pen friends 
Valarie 


Barto1 Kettering, England 


have indicated 


»-year-old daughte? 
of Rotaria ‘ ( pen friends in 
Scandinavian Oo ? d Far East; en 
stcard and stamp 
Grandview, 


JOYS novies 
collecting . Jox_ I. 
Wash 

Carol it 9-y old daughter of 
Rotarian h-speaking pe? 
riends about France and Israel 
dramatic art 
Kilpatrick, Lincoln 


nterested ) t ri 
doll collect 
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Adrienne 
Rotariar 
ding Leinster 
Meriv Zealand 
Eli et i year-old daughter 
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sic), P. O. Box 
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in philosophy 
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79-19 255th St 


daughter of 
nas in Orient 
nming, music 


Milbourne Ave., 


Rotariar 
collect 


on of 
11-13; 

rested in science 

flying object 


r-old daughter of 
iends same age 
ports, stamp and 
aphy), 40 Addle 
N.S.W., Australia 
7-year-old daugh 
dancing, com- 
position, sports Finland 
Kay Thon daughter of 
Rotarian See {7 ds aged 16-19 in 
Hawaii Fre t rland, and South 
Pacific; inte? tainbow Girls, sports, 
popular Ninth St., Elizabeth, 
Pa S.A 
Bernard Stu I jear-old son of Ro 
tariar desire ) nds in New Zealand 
U.S.A., Eu ) t} erica; hobbies are 
stamp collecting int and used; will ez 
change first photography; will 
chanae on ( ? s for those of over 
seas coins pp any tnformation 
ibout Austre 3 st Ave., South Perth, 
W A Austr 
Nancy Gate 
ant pen y 


Madeleine 


ter of Rota? 


ghter of Rotarian 
/ 12-14; collects pic 
ture postcard 1207 Vilas, Leavenworth 
Kans., U.S.A 
Eileen Re year-old daughter o 
ia have pen friends 
irgentina; likes ski 
ding), 110 Govern 
B., Canada 
old son of Rotariar 


stamp collecting 


postcards, postmarks), 717 W. Main St.,| 
Genoa, IIL, U.S.A. 

Nancy Folkestad (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—hobbies are band, sewing, swim- 
ming, skating), 310% Bryant Ave. South- 
west, Wadena, Minn., U.S.A. 

Sheryl McLaughlin (11-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—wishes pen friend in Mexico; 
likes sports, music, painting), 112 Cedar 
Rd., Big Spring, Tex., U.S.A. 

Scott McLaughlin (8-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—wishes pen friend in Mexico; likes 
football, swimming, Indian lore, wildlife), 
112 Cedar Rd., Big Spring, Tex., U.S.A. 

Hamida Khatun (18-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—desires English-speaking pen 
friends aged 16-21 in Europe, U.S.A., Fiji, 
Monaco, Scotland; hobbies are movies, rec- 
ords, music, dolls, stamps, postcards, sports, 
Girl Scouts, art), 67-F, Azimpur-Estate, 
Ramna, Dacca 2, Pakistan. 

Lucy Anne Pearce (18-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—would like pen friends aged 
18-19 in Hawaii, India, Italy. Japan, Ger- 
many, Canada; interests are quarter horses, 
popular music, literature, psychology, swim- 
ming. movies, fashions), 106 Plum St., 
Carmi, Ill., U.S.A. 

Pauline Solomon (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wants pen friends, especially in 
Israel; likes sports), Kitchener Square, 
Timaru, New Zealand. 

Rifka Bennett (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—interested in stamps, coins, post- 
cards, foreign dolls, swimming, ice skating), 
508 N. 25th St., Pennside, Reading, Pa., 
U.S.A. 

David Gilberg (8-year-old son of Rotarian 
—wishes pen friends in other countries 
interests include stamps, swimming, model 
boats), Main and Tiffin Sts., Fostoria, Ohio, 
U.S.A. 

Jean Shebelsky (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—seeks English-speaking pen 
friends in France and England; enjoys 
swimming, Girl Scouts, sports, music), 710 
E. Kase St., Shamokin, Pa., U.S.A 

Mary Ruth Cathey (11-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—would like pen friends out- 
side U.S.A.; collects stamps and dolls; likes 
horses, swimming), Red Springs, N. C., 
U.S.A 

Cecilia Michael (22-year-old 
Rotarian—enjoys painting and 
lects specimens of small sea animals 
sects, birds, seashells; likes photography), 
“Sunbeam,” Pudupet, Palamcottah, India 

Merry Ballard (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—interests include music, dancing 
swimming, photography, drawing), 1032 
S. Eighth Ave., Broken Bow, Nebr., U.S.A 

Dianne Eagles (9-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—seeks pen friends aged 9-12 out- 
side U.S.A.; likes stamp collecting, sports, 
oil painting, foreign languages), Guernsey- 
town Rd., Watertown, Conn., U.S. 

Joe Dooley (17-year-old son of 

hobbies are trading postcards, su 
popular music, golf, coin collecting 
ing, hiking, rowing), 504 Forrest, 
Ark., U.S.A. 

Angeline Gotuaco (16-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—seeks pen friends outside the 
Philippines; interests include popular and 
semiclassical music, photography, collecting 
postcards and _ knick-knacks fron other 
countries), 930 Esquerra St., Malate, Manila, 
Philippines 

Kathy Rapp (12-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—likes swimming, cooking, collecting 
menus), 2345 W. 97th St., Seattle 7, Wash., 
U.S.A. 


daughter 
music 


Rotarian 
imminga, 
camp 


Wynne, 


Barbara Ann Binns (11-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—would like pen friends outside 
N. J. but inside U.S.A.; interested in piano, 
singing, records, skating), 735 Washington 
St., Cape May, N. J., US.A 

Dianne Dieter (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen friends outside U.S.A.; 
enjoys baseball, basketball, swimming), 1411 
Madsone Way, Woodland, Calif., U.S.A. 


Timothy J. Morrison (14-year-old son of 
Rotarian—would like pen friends aged 13- 
15 in British Guiana, Mauritious, Gibraltar; 
interested in used stamps), “Surrenden,” 
Lisanally Lane, Armagh, Northern Ireland 

Marjorie Gough (12-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—desires girl pen friend aged 11- 
13 in English-speaking countries, especially 
Scotland and Switzerland, except Australia 
and New Zealand; interests iacleed stamps, 
sewing, sailing, boating), 12 Duncraig St., 
Invercargill, New Zealand. 

Diana Foster (13-year-old 
Rotarian—likes knitting, sewing 
embroidery, cooking), Davis Rd., 
R. D. 2, Napier, New Zealand 

Mary Jane Jones (daughter of Rotarian 

enjoys piano, popular music, horses, Girl 
Scouts, stamps, sports), R. R. 1, Antwerp 

Y., U.S.A. 


daughter of 
stamps, 
Poraite 
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An Extra 
“Thank You” 


for your 


Club Speaker 


Its easy with this 
certificate of apprecia- 
tion announcing a gift 
subscription to THE RO- 
TARIAN ($2.00 or 
$2.50). What better way 
to show your Club's ap- 
preciation for fine speak- 
ers... your gratitude for 
outstanding service... 
and at the same time tell 
non-Rotarians about Ro- 
tary's purposes and 
ideals? THE ROTAR- 
IAN, your expertly edit- 
ed official publication, is 
just the ticket. 


CwD 


Certificates are free, 
just write: 


THE ROTARIAN 
1600 Ridge Ave. 
Evanston, Ill. 
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My Favorite Story 


The ardent motorist animal lover was 
most distressed because he had run over 
a hare and saw it lying in the road 
taking its last gasps. He stopped his car 
and went back to put the animal out of 
its misery when another -motorist 
stopped to offer help. A chemist, the 
latter fetched a bottle of tonic from his 
car and placed it under the nostrils of 
the hare. In a few seconds the hare 
revived and bolted through the hedge 
and across the field. 

“That’s wonderful stuff,” said the 
animal lover. “What on earth is it?” 

“Hair restorer,” came the modest 
answer. 

—K. L. GrauaM, Rotarian 
Flint, Wales 


Tue RoTaRIAN will pay $5 to Rotarians or 
their wives for guveriee stories. Send them 
to Stripped Gears, THe RoTaRIaAN Magazine, 
1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


What Balance? 
My check stubs tally 
To the penny. 
(The one that’s left 
Each month, if any). 
—CAROLINE CLARK 


Rhyming Twosomes 

The answer to each of the following 
clues is two words which rhyme. For 
instance: a queer fish. Answer: odd cod. 

1. Thin man. 2. Hard-working woman. 
3. Stupid boy. 4. Out-of-town headgear. 
5. Tidy gah, 6. Smooth conjur- 
ing act. 7. Shy youth. 8. Slothful woman. 
9. Bad- eonapaned manager. 10. Ominous- 
looking member of the Cabinet. 11. 
Naughty boy. 12. Cute rabbit. 13. Heavy 
slumber. 14. Out-of-hand youngster. 


This quiz was submitted by Mrs. W. H. 
Greer, wife of the Secretary of the Rotary 
Club of Portadown, Northern Ireland. 


International Garden 
Each plant listed below is usually as- 


“You should be glad . . . not many chil- 


dren get up and get their own water.” 
66 


sociated with a certain nationality— 
“Spanish” moss, for example. Can you 
fill out the blanks below to complete the 
international garden? 
1, —————daisy. 
: beauty. 
—paintbrush. 
bayonet. 
chard. 
turnip. 
millet. 
——quince. 
Wandering 
10. —————ivy. 
This quiz was submitted by 
due, of Romulus, New York. 
The answers to these quizzes will be 
found below. 


Ida M. Par- 


Vacation 
Ten months to plan, 
Six weeks to pack, 
Two weeks of rain 
And now we're back. 
— JAMES C. LONG 
Traffic cop: “Can describe the 
man who hit you?” 
Lady driver: “That’s what I was do- 
ing when he drove off!”—The Hiland 
Herald, SHELBURNE, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


you 


uiding the middle-aged 
into the doctor’s 


The wife was g 
man, bent at the waist, 
office. 

Receptionist: 
cations?” 

Wife: “No, 
crete. blocks!’ 
New YORK. 


“Arthritis with compli- 


do-it-vourself—with con- 
’—Rotary Roar, ELMira, 


Fathers shouldn't be too discouraged 
if their sons reject their advice. It will 
not be wasted—years later the sons will 
be able to offer it to their offsprings.— 
Power-Gear, ATMORE, ALABAMA. 


“This party is very dull,” said a rude 
guest to the hostess. “I think I’ll go.” 

“Please do,” was the reply. “That 
will help some.”—The Pyramidian, Cot- 
LINSVILLE, ILLINOIs. 


Whenever you buy anything for a 
song, watch out for the accompaniment. 
—Rotary MOUNTAIN VIEW, 
CALIFORNIA. 


Spokesman, 


After saying no words for six long 
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“Listen . . isn’t that ol’ ‘Poopsie 
Pie’ calling you and me to dinner?” 


years, the young son finally complained 
at breakfast, “Mom, the toast is burnt.” 

His amazed mother shrieked joyfully, 
“Junior, you talked! How come you 
never talked before?” 

“Well,” Junior replied evenly, “up to 
now everything’s always been O.K.”— 
Rota Radio, Eustis, FLoripa, 


Limerick Corner 

The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines of 
an original limerick selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him care of 
The Rotarian Magazine, 1600 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

* * 

This month's winner comes from Mrs. W. H. 
Greer, wife of the Secretary of the Rotary 
Club of Portadown, Northern Ireland. Closing 
date for last lines to complete it: November 
15. The “ten best” entries will receive $2. 


TEE PARTY 
A show-off at golf one fine day 
Thought he'd teach his new date how fo play. 
He swiped at the ball, 
But it moved not aft all, 


AWE-FUL LAW-FUL 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick pre- 
sented in The Rotarian for May: 
Judge Jones was a stern man of law; 
When he spoke, people trembled in awe. 
In the courtroom he ruled, 
But his wife was not fooled, 


Here are the “ten best’ last lines: 
She knew that his roar was a cow. 
(R. Inch, member of the Rotary 
Club of Nelson, New Zealand.) 


For at home he was under her paw 
(R. 8. Purdum, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Macomb, Illinois.) 
Off the bench 4 was just a jack daw. 
Wm. T. Beatty, member of the Ro- 
et Club of Anchorage, Alaska.) 


He's just a mouse, at home, under her paw 
(Joe Vining, President of the Ro- 
tary Club of Chester, Iilinois.) 
"Oh, shucks/—that's just plain, dear old Paw!"’ 
(Mrs. Thomas N. Beavers, wife of 
: Washington, D. C., Rotarian.) 


For she knew he had many a flaw. 
(Mrs. J. G. Nichols, 
Natick, Massachusetts, 
At home he doesn't dare jaw at Maw. 
(Mrs. Willy Kuehnie, wife of a Glen 
Park [Gary], Indiana, Rotarian.) 
In the home Mew is ruler, not Paw. 
(Levi T. Pennington, member of the 
Rotary Club of Newberg, Oregon.) 
She just gave him the merry “haw, haw!" 
(Charles H. Johnson, son of a Pe- 
quannock Valley, N. J., Rotarian.) 
She knew where to look for the flaw! 
Mrs. David M. Forsyth. wife of a Smith- 
ers, British Columbia, Cassada, Rotarian.) 


wife of a 
Rotarian.) 


THE ROTARIAN 








Why you get more 


for your money when 








you buy by 
BRAND NAME... 


You get more value and satisfaction for your money when 
you buy by Brand Name because the specialized know- 
how of the manufacturer stands behind your purchase. 








A respected Brand Name is a manufacturer’s most valu- 
able asset and he spares no effort to protect it by con- A Brand Name is the manufacturer’s guarantee of satis- 
stantly testing and bettering the quality of his product. faction, further endorsed by the retailer who sells it. 











Brand Names give you publicly approved standards of Magazine advertising helps you get the most value for 
quality and value, for a brand-name product has to your money. Choose a maker’s Brand Name you know. 
earn its good reputation against all its competition. 
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CONFIDENCE 


A Brand Name is a maker’s reputation BRAND 
NAMES 


SATISFACTION 
BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC., 437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 








TOKYO--I96I 
You Are There... 


Bl al~Moy-4 ale My: Val alet-)m Oxe)ali-isidiela 
of Rotary International 


at the 1961 International Convention 


Whether or not you were one of the 
23,378 people from 74 countries and geo- 
graphical regions who registered, you and 
your club will want to experience the mean- 


ing, drama, and color of 


THE TOKYO STORY 


Over 100 35-mm frames in either filmstrip 
or slide form with scripts in your choice 


of five languages. 


ORDER NOW 


For Immediate Delivery 
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! ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 


1600 RIDGE AVE. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


Please send THE TOKYO STORY (35-mm program 
on the 1961 International Convention) as soon as avail- 
able. 

(Please type or print) 


See 
(Address) 
__(City) 
(Rotary club) 

















Purchase price (check one): Send English 
Filmstrip $5.00 _] scripts _J| French 


: in: |} Japanese 
Slides $15.00 , nome 
| Portuguese 


Bill me _) Bill my club L) Spanish 
Check or 


money order enclosed 




























